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Fur-trimmed Costume. 


HIS elegant costume for carriage wear, vis- 

its, and receptions is made of lapis lazuli 
satin, trimmed with brown otter fur. The pe- 
lisse, or Levite, as it is called in Paris, laps in the 
front, and extends plainly to the foot. The back 
is fitted smoothly over the tournure quite low 
down, and the flowing satin train escapes from 


of Genoa velvet in rich brocaded 


of one of the heroes he thought it his duty to be 
present, and he went. By his side sat a Scotch 
gentleman, who, he noticed, as far as. he,was in a 
condition to notice anything, regarded him at first 
with expectation, but eventually with disappoint- 
ment and disgust.. At*the close of the banquet 
he thus addressed him :.‘t You are’ Mr. Smooth- 
tongue, are you not?’ I have’ always: heard: you 
were such good company, but, upon my life, you 





have added varra little to the harmony of the 
evening.” Mr. Smoothtongue explained politely 
that he was very sorry to have given such dissat- 
isfaction, but that the fact was, he was very un- 
well—so much so that if he had not thought his 
absence on such an auspicious occasion might 
have been misconstrued, he should have stopped 
away. ‘“‘ That may be varra true,” responded his 
implacable neighbor, “and I am sorry to hear 





design, and are ornamented with 
a satin puff at the elbow, and a 
fur cuff. The collar, pockets, and 
muff are also of otter, and the 
last is lined with blue satin. The 
train has a shell-pleated trimming 
and a lace balayeuse. The bon- 
net is of blue satin with velvet 
lining, trimmed with a long blue 
plume and a chow (cabbage) ro- 
sette of loops of dark orange satin 
ribbon. Full lace ruff at the ti:roat. 


the open space. The sleeves are 





ENGLISH GOSSIP. 
{From our Own CorREsPonvenr. | 


Great Men.—Sir Rowland Hill's Me- 
morial.—Civilization in Burraah.— 
Mra. 

HE woes of the captive Cety- 
wayo are truly regal. He has 

a good many wives with him, but 

there are ten more, without whom, 

he assures the colonial govern- 
ment, “he feels very lonely.” So 

I have no doubt they will be sent 

for. On beholding the wonders of 

civilization, he exclaimed, “I was 
only born yesterday.” He is go- 
ing in for the rdle of simplicity in 
everything except his matrimonial 
arrangements. It is beginning to 
be discovered by his admirers that 
he is not so very fat, after all; 
not much fatter than George the 

Fourth—not fatter, in short, than 

“doth become a king.” 

The snobbism of society has sel- 
dom shown itself more offensive 
ly, in a passive way, than in the 
failure of the efforts to obtain a 
subscription to a memorial to Sir 
Rowland Hill. When one looks 
at the columns of a daily paper, 
and sees the long list of donations 
to this, that, and the other un 
worthy object, with nothing but 
some aristocratic or fashionable 
name to recommend it, it is in- 
credible that a beggarly £100 (£50 
of which, by-the-bye, to its honor 
be it said, was subscribed by the 
Daily News) should be all that 
public gratitude has offered to 
such a benefactor as the inventor | 
of the penny-post. Sir Rowland | 
was buried in Westminster Abbey, } 
it is true; but if this sum was in- 
scribed upon his tomb, and that 
which has been collected for the 
Napoleon memorial upon that 
young gentleman’s tablet, I wonder 
what our descendants would think 
of it! Let us hope they wauld 
say, “‘ Those were the evil days of 
an Imperial government.” When 
one considers that every house of 
business in the City saves from ten 
to a thousand pounds per annum 
through Sir Rowland Hill, and 
then looks at this “return,” one 
doesn’t think much of the City. 
Even the Lord Mayor, in declin- 
ing the subscription, observed, “I 
must wash my hands of this;” 
and indeed it is a very dirty busi- 
ness. 

At one of the public dinners giv- 
en of late to tlte heroes of South 
Africa a certain well-known con- 
versationalist was invited. He was 
suffering from influenza, and con- 
sequently quite unable to do justice 
to his reputation ; but as a friend 











FUR-TRIMMED COSTUME. 


| evening. 


you have the influenza; but what you have said 


| in no way militates against my observation that 


ye have added varra little to the hilarity of the 


” 


There is no more common error among super- 


| ficial people than that of confusing luxury with 


civilization: When this takes the form of cred 


iting rich people with taste because their money 


} commands the services of those who possess it, 


the mistake is easily seen through 
Pans —the vulgarity of Dives shows 
through his tinsel; but when it is 
made by those who visit out-of- 
the-way countries, and return with 
exaggerated notions of their cul- 
tivation and progress, a good deal 
of mischief takes place in conse- 
quence. For we at home are not 
able to check the accounts of these 
travellers, and to a certain extent 
must needs behold things through 
their spectacles, let them be ever 
so rose-colored. With all due re- 
spect to those who are compelled 
to earn their own living, and whose 
tastes induce them to wander in 
barbarous climes, they are not a 
very intelligent class, and their ev- 
idence in connection with all mat- 
ters not absolutely on the surface 
should be received with caution. 
For scores of years, fur example, 
the people of this country were 
induced to look upon the Chinese 
as a highly civilized people, be- 
cause we believed in witnesses, not, 
indeed, untrustworthy, but who in 
many cases had not the qualifica- 
tions to look deeply into anything. 
They had heard of the ancient 
sciences practiced among that peo- 
ple; and though in their hands, 
like balloons in ours, those sciences 
have made no advance, our travel 
lers were prepared for admiration, 
and eager to corroborate what was 
believed at home. They found, 
too, certain forms of vice which in 
Europe pertain only to elevated 
(and corrupted) spheres of society, 
and took them as evidences of a 
highly civilized community. Our 
eyes are now opened as respects 
China, but we are still inclined to 
believe in the mental development 
of barbarian nations, and especial- 
ly of their rulers. In this respect 
Theebaw, King of Burmah, with- 
out intending it, has read us a 
wholesome lesson. ~He had just 
been having the electric light fitted 
up in his palace —‘ forty of Jab- 
lochkoff’s and eight of the Regu- 
lator system’”—at a cost of mill- 
ions of while 





rupees, arrabpge- 
ments have been made for the 


bringing up of his expected heir- 
apparent upon the English system, 
an extensive order having been 
given for every kind of infant par- 
aphernalia, such as are recom- 
mended to us per circular after a 





certain domestic announcement in 
the newspaper. The cradle has 
even been fitted up with machin- 
ery, “which, wound up, can be set 
agoing for a whole day and night, 
to the great delight of his Majes- 
ty.” It is not too much to say 
that if one of our “ globe trotters” 
had visited Mandalay before the 
late disclosures, and seen the elec- 
tric light and that cradle, he 
would have described Burmah as 
in a high state of civilization, and 
Theebaw as a prince of advanced 
ideas. As it happens, we know 
that he ought to be hung by his 
heels, with his head in a cesspool, 
and that the nation which endures 
him is one of the most contempt- 
ible on earth; but we have only 
just been saved from another il- 
lusion. 

I am glad to see that the law 
has got hold of one of our pur- 


r. 
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veyors of infamous literature for a libel upon 
Mrs. Langtry. Of course it is our modern taste 
for personalities which has brought about this 
state of things, but it is a satisfaction to find 
that there is a limit to public criticism on pri- 
vate persons. A curious incident in relation to 
Mrs. Langtry, by-the-bye, happened at Aberdeen 
the other day. The judge on circuit visited the 
place Jately, and found a “ maiden session,” where- 
upon white kid gloves were presented to him and 
his officials, Mrs. Langtry happened to be in 
court, with some other ladies, and one pair of 
gloves was given to her. This item in the ac- 
count for gloves—it was for £9 18s. !—was ob- 
jected to by one of the Town Council. “I should 
like to know,” inquired he, “by whose authority 
Mrs. Langtry got her pair of gloves.” “ Pooh! 
pooh!” replied another and much more gallant 
member ; “she ought to have had two pairs.” 

When Mr. Archibald Forbes is not employed 
by his own newspaper, he casts his Liberal slough 
and becomes a Tory. His last essay in this line 
is to advocate the cat-o’-nine-tails, and he gives a 
most artless account in the Nineteenth Century of 
what a “deterrent effect” the mere terror of that 
punishment had upon him when he was a private 
soldier. He does not seem to understand that it 
may also have a “deterrent effect” upon those 
who are thinking of being private soldiers. What 
he omits to tell us in an otherwise frank personal 
narrative, and what I am curious to know, is what 
was that “ offense of light-heartedness” for which, 
when quartered at Shetfield, he had “ twenty-eight 
days’ imprisonment on strictly farinaceous food.” 
So accurate a military historian should have recol- 
lected that it was with a “light heart” that France 
committed a very serious misdemeanor indeed, 
for which Paris got more than twenty-eight days’ 
imprisonment, and not even farinaceous food. 

R. Kemauez, of London. 
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OUR NEW SERIAL STORY. 





We invite our readers’ attention to the charming 
new Novelette, “ THE SvORY OF A Lik,” dy RoB- 
ERT LovIs STEVENSON, which is begun in the 
present Number of the BAZAR, and will be con- 
tinued weekly, without interruption, until the close. 





Our next Number will contain a Pattern 
Sheet with numerous full-sized patterns, illustra- 
tions, and descriplions, accompanied with one or 
more Cut Paper Patterns, of Ladies’ Panier Over- 
Dresses with Fichu Trimming, Basques, Trained 
Skirts, and Winter Wrappings ; Girls’ Party and 
other Dresses ; Boys and Girls’ Overcoats, Cloaks, 
Coats, and Hats ; Ladies’ Caps, Fraises, and Cra- 
vats ; Carriage Afghans ; Petticoats ; Wood-Box- 
es; Work-Baskets; Tidies; Embroidery Pat- 
terns, etc., etc. ; with choice literary and artistic 
attractions. 





0@™ With the Number of HARPER’S WEEKLY 
Sor November 15 will be essued gratuitously the 
first Number of Harrer’s YOUNG PEOPLE, ax 
illustrated weekly journal for boys and girls. 

The second issue of HARPER’S YOUNG PEOPLE 
will be sent out gratuitously with the Number of 
HARPER’S WEEKLY for November 22. 








THE STITCH IN TIME. 


HE old saying that a stitch in time 

saves nine holds good not only in mat- 
ters of the needle, but in all the concerns 
of life. It is the stitch in time, the re- 
trenchment in season, that staves off the 
mortgage on the family estate, that pre- 
vents Mr. Spendthrift from being obliged to 
ask a compromise of his creditors, that en- 
ables one to place a trifle in the bank against 
arainy day. The seasonable attention stops 
the leak in the roof that would sooner or 
later make the house untenantable, and 
treble the expense, adjusts the toppling gate 
that would presently drop off its hinges, re- 
pairs the broken fence that would let the 
cows into the corn field, destroys the cater- 
pillars’ eggs which would hatch by-and-by, 
and ravage the fruit crop, pots the bulbs 
before the frost kills them, waters the orna- 
mental shrubs before the drought withers 
them, settles bills before interest swells 
them, and taxes before they eat up the 
property, mends the chimney before it burns 
down the house, and the highway before 
there are damages to pay, and puts in the 
coal before it rises in proportion to the 
falling of the quicksilver. Some of us, to 
be sure, find it beyond our power to take 
the stitch in iime that shall save us cost 
and trouble; we are delayed about repair- 
ing the roof, for want of material, till the 
dampness cracks the plaster, and peels off 
the wall-paper, and gives us bronchitis; we 
would take such pleasure in settling our 
bills before the interest doubles them as 





only he who owes them knows; we realize 
the necessity of a stitch in time in our af- 
fairs, but have no thread and needle, so to 
speak; or we fancy that we will attend to 
them to-morrow, or next week, or after we 
have gotten through with the work in hand, 
and then they are perhaps beyond mending. 
Scmetimes it is our friendships that show a 
break, when a word spoken in season, how 
good itis! What tears and regrets it saves 
us! An adjustment of differences at the 
right moment would have rescued many 
from quarrels that have grown into law- 
suits, that have separated lovers, and 
brought gray hairs in sorrow to the grave. 
Neglect in little matters of health has proved 
a fertile source of invalidism; the slight 
cold disregarded avenges itself by distort- 
ing the victim with rheumatic pains; the 
eyesight just a trifle imperfect fails alto- 
gether one day from lack of care; and some- 
times even our virtues get shabby, require 
retouching, demand the stitch in time that 
shall keep them from becoming threadbare, 
from being patched beyond recognition at a 
later period. 





A CHRONIC HABIT. 


HERE are some people in this world 
who, when they reach the other world, 
will have something to find fault with there, 
like that old grumbler who, being congrat- 
ulated on his safe arrival on the happy 
shores beyond this life, replied: “Well, I 
took an awful cold coming up here, and my 
halo doesn’t fit worth a cent.” 

These are people, it would be found, if 
their foolish foibles could be fitly analyzed, 
who think the world was made for them 
solely and individually, and that when it 
falls short of fulfilling that intention, is as 
sadly out of joint as Hamlet’s world. The’ 
feelings of others are to these people mat- 
ters of minor consideration, or often, to tell 
the truth, matters of no consideration at 
all. If the condition of affairs is so fortu- 
nate as to suit themselves, they should then 
suit others-—others who are very unreason- 
able if they do not like that arrangement ; 
and if, after all, the arrangement does not 
suit others, and there is any adventurous 
rebellion in consequence, then others have 
no sense of justice or of the eternal fitness 
of things, and are, on the whole, utterly 
and absolutely to blame. And woe betide 
the “ others” if the condition of affairs does 
not suit “themselves ;” better for them had 
they never been born than born to endure 
the convulsions of wrath or the perpetual 
nagging of discontent—a nagging that 
wears the answering string so thin that it 
must needs break at last. 

Perhaps nothing in domestic life does so 
wear on the enforced victim of its bur- 
den as this importunate and ceaseless tease 
of the chronic grumbler. Is breakfast at 
seven—why in nature couldn’t it have 
been at eight, when anybody that could 
stop to think might know that after yester- 
day’s fatigues an extra hour’s sleep would 
be desirable, to say the least? Is break- 
fast at eight—of course, when yesterday’s 
fatigues make one so nervous that sleep 
is impossible, it would have been desira- 
ble to have it at seven at the latest. “At 
what time is breakfast to-day? Why can’t 
there be a fixed hour for breakfast? There 
is one in every other family ; but then there 
is some system in every other family: one 
might as well have no family, no home, no 
anything, as have this. What inducement 
has one to keep up an effort for decency, to 
say nothing of comfort, comfort, yes, lux- 
ury, luxury equal to that of any family in 
the town, exceeding it, with such return as 
this ?”—and so on, and so on, rage rising to 
the occasion, till the brewing storm bursts 
in showers of denunciation and reproach 
on an indignant and writhing rebel, or a 
helpless, crushed, and heart-broken slave. 

With such a grumbler, be the guilty per- 
son male or female, meaning all or only 
half of what is said, remembering it gloom- 
ily or forgetting it the next moment, life 
for the rest, obliged to listen and digest, is 
only one long trial by inquisition, and few 
people who have had any taste of such ex- 
perience would take life itself, were the 
free choice afforded them, on condition of 
that accompaniment. The victims, with 
the best desire in the world to please, exist 
in a state of continual uncertainty concern- 
ing results, except for the tolerable certain- 
ty that may be cherished of not pleasing, 
do what they may, and that whatever it is 
that is done, the other thing would have 
been better. Sometimes then the heart 
fails, the victims abandon effort in a kind 
of dumb despair, and life having lost all 
flavor, soon forsake it, or,on the other hand, 
grow callous to the unceasing blows, no lon- 
ger care what the result is, pleasure or dis- 
pleasure, and remember the old adage that 
if one pleases one’s self, then there is one 
person pleased, and give the grumbler some- 
thing to grumble about in earnest. 

“Wishing, of all employments, is the 





worst,” says the singer; but, begging his 
pardon, we think if he substituted the word 
“grumbling” for his nominative, he would 
be nearer the truth. Grumbling, of all em- 
ployments, is most certainly the worst. No 
good that we have ever seen is accomplish- 
ed by it, and no consequence follows it ex- 
cept active dislike of the grumher with the 
grumble, or entire indifference to all wishes 
and expressions, sure that there will be dis- 
satisfaction in any event, the quiet of the 
house disturbed, and everybody’s temper set 
a little on edge. 

While an occasional growl—that rare one 
which indicates a capability but seldom ex- 
ercised both for displeasure and its expres- 
sion—may be productive of benefit in caus- 
ing every one to tremble, and to see to it 
that there shall not be reason for another 
on the same subject, yet the chronic grum- 
bler’s habit, while effecting little else, after 
a while digs the grave of his own enjoy- 
ment. One is used to the sound that one 
always hears, one does not pause to note 
articulations in a perpetual buzzing in one’s 
ears, and the grumbler may be happy if he 
will, or otherwise if he will not: duty be- 
ing done, nobody cares. Meaning to be of 
the first importance at home or abroad, the 
grumbler succeeds in being of no impor- 
tance at all, since nobody cares long what 
that person will say or think who always 
says or thinks the disagreeable thing, and 
they who began by making themselves self- 
sacrificing slaves to the grumblers in the 
beginning are likely to end by becoming in 
a measure despots themselves in their occa- 
sional oblivion of the, possibly just claims 
of the grumbler, till—odd freak of fortune! 
—that individual is at length in the right, 
and with a real cause of grievance. Never- 
theless, the sinner has wrought the punish- 
ment received; one word from the man or 
woman who never wastes words is more 
potent than a whole lexicon of language 
from those who indulge themselves in free 
speech regardless of wounds inflicted: there 
is all the difference in the effect of the two 
that there is between an earthquake and 
the constant tremble of the cars on the 
street. 

All the grumblers in existence, it is safe 
to presume, had contentment at command 
in the first place, and had those about them 
who sprang eagerly to do their bidding and 
anticipate their wish; and if they have not 
the same contentment at the end, and the 
same quick service, their consciences, if 
they have such articles, gave them warning 
in full season. Each of them has Fate ad- 
jured: 

* Happiness courts thee in her best array, 

Bat, like a misbehaved and sullen wench, 


Thou poutest upon thy fortune and thy love: 
Take heed, take heed, for such die miserable!” 








WITLINGS AND WOMEN. 


ONSIDERING that men were born of 
women, and that at two periods of their 
lives surely—their infancy and their early 
manhood—they are pretty sure to worship 
certain among women, namely, the mother, 
the sweetheart, and the bride, and at an 
even later period are apt to think their own 
daughters exempt from the frailties of the 
sex, it is not a little singular that they are 
able at any time to make women, generically, 
the objects of their cruel criticism and sharp 
satire. 

Yet, singular as it is, it is so constantly 
doné that the victims cease to observe it, as 
one ceases to note the ticking of a clock aft- 
er a while; and low as the order of humor 
is, the examples of it are plentiful in almost 
every journaloftheland. Nor is it confined 
to the present epoch. It is a couple of hun- 
dred years ago since ADDISON, that gentle- 
man and scholar, thought that the insults 
of SIMONIDES were worthy of translation 
and application. “In the beginning,” said 
SIMONIDES, according to this repetition of 
his words, “God made the souls of woman- 
kind out of different materials, and in a sep- 
arate state from their bodies. The souls of 
one kind of women were formed out of those 
ingredients which compose aswine. A wom- 
an of this make 1s a slut in her house and a 
glutton at her table. She is uncleanly in 
her person, a slattern in her dress, and her 
family is no better than a dunghill. A sec- 
ond sort of female soul was formed out of 
the same materials that enter into the com- 
position of a fox. Such an one is what we 
call a notable discerning woman, who has 
an insight into everything, whether it be 
good or bad. In this species of females 
there are some virtuous and some vicious. 
A third kind of women were made up of 
canine particles. These are what we com- 
monly call scolds, who imitate the animals 
out of which they were taken, that are al- 
ways busy and barking, that snarl at every 
one who comes in their way, and live in per- 
petual clamor. The fourth kind of women 
were made out of the earth. These are your 
sluggards, who pass away their time in in- 
dolence and ignorance, hover over the fire a 





whole winter, and apply themselves with 
alacrity to no kind of business but eating. 
The fifth species of females were made out 
of the sea, These are women of variable 
uneven tempers, sometimes all storm and 
tempest, sometimes all calm and sunshine. 
The stranger who sees one of these in her 
smiles and smoothness would cry her up for 
a miracle of good humor; but on a sudden 
her looks and words are changed; she is 
nothing but fury and outrage, noise and 
hurricane.” In this manner the worthy S1- 
MONIDES and his adapter proceed through 
various other as pleasant comparisons, 
through the asinine, slothful, and servile, 
the feline, given to pilferings, the beautiful 
and vain. ‘The mare, with a flowing mane, 
which was never broke to any servile toil 
and labor,” the pleasant satire goes on to 
say, “ composed an eighth species of women. 
These are they who have little regard for 
their husbands, who pass away their time in 
dressing, bathing, and perfuming; who throw 
their hair into the nicest curls, and trick it 
up with the fairest flowers and garlands. A 
woman of this species is a very pretty thing 
for a stranger to look upon, but very detri- 
mental to the owner, unless it be a king or 
a prince who takes a fancy to such a toy. 
The ninth species of females were taken out 
ofthe ape. These are such as are both ugly 
and ill-natured, who have nothing beautiful 
in themselves, and endeavor to detract from 
or ridicule everything which appears so in 
others.” As this man, who has been so un- 
fortunate in the specimens of womankind he 
has encountered, arrives at the tenth and 
last example he thinks worthy of his regis- 
tration, he finds at length something to 
commend, but only as he would commend a 
faithful servant and tireless slave. This 
species of women he fancies made of the 
substance of the bee: “And happy is the 
man who gets such an one for his wife. 
She is altogether faultless and unblamable. 
Her family flourishes and improves by her 
good management. She loves her husband, 
and is beloved by him. She brings him a 
race of beautiful and virtuous children. 
She distinguishes herself among her sex. 
She is surrounded with graces. She never 
sits among the loose tribe of women, nor 
passes away her time with them in wanton 
discourses. She is full of virtue and pru- 
dence, and is the best wife that Jupiter can 
bestow on man.” 

If nine-tenths in number of the women 
of the ancients were as they have thus been 
painted, it is no wonder that the ancient 
races have dwindled from the face of the 
earth, and have left only a remnant of base- 
ness, for such women were the mothers of 
all the men that came after them. And if 
an ancient author of the prominence of this 
one can originate such thoughts, and if a 
comparatively modern one of the grace and 
gentillesse of the translator can still further 
promulgate them, it should excite no sur- 
prise when smaller wits and lesser lights 
make similar views their own. These small 
wits never seem to recollect the fact that 
every thrust they make at the weaker half 
of the race they make at the breast of her 
who bore them, at the sisters who were the 
playmates of their childhood, at the wives 
who once seemed as sacred to them as the 
idol in the shrine is to the idolater, and who, 
whether wise or foolish, weak or strong, 
wicked or virtuous, are the mothers of the 
children who are going to carry down their 
own names to posterity. It would some- 
times do these witlings good to remember 
that poor and contemptible as these things 
called women may be, they themselves are 
born of them! 





NEW YORK FASHIONS. 


SEAL-SKIN SACQUES. 


EAL-SKIN is shown in darker, richer shades 
this winter than the furriers have ever before 
obtained, and remains the favorite fur for sacques 
and cloaks. The sacque is the popular garment, 
and is very little changed in shape from those 
worn last year. The length is about the same, 
put sacques a trifle shorter than last season’s 
shapes may be worn, though the depth depends 
on the length of dress skirts a lady prefers to 
wear. The most stylish sacques for ladies of me- 
dium height range from thirty-seven to forty inch- 
es in length, The front of the sacque is double- 
breasted, has a broad revers collar that opens or 
rolJs close to the throat, like a gentleman’s coat 
collar, and is fastened the entire length by bars 
ot seal held by passementerie loops; buttons are 
objectionable, as they deface the fur. The back 
is shaped to follow the outline of the figure, and 
is slightly fuller below the waist to admit a bouf- 
fant tournure. There is no seam down the mid- 
dle of the back, as that part of the garment is 
“blocked” over a form; the pile is apt to wear 
off in the seams, especially in the back, where 
it is apt to be rubbed, hence purchasers should 
choose sacques with the fewest seams. The shoul- 
ders are very short and high, giving a masculine 
and jaunty effect. Sleeves without cuffs are pre- 


ferred, as the cuff gives a clumsy appearance. 
The quilted lining is of satin grec—a lustrous 
twilled silk that does not fray. Plain sacques, 
and those enriched by a collar, cuffs, and wide 
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border of another kind of fur, are both fashion- 
able. Careful purchasers usually prefer putting 
all the money spent for the garment in a plain 
untrimmed sacque of fashionable shape and fine 
quality of seal-skin, depending for its beauty on 
its fine fit and rich fur; at a future season, if a 
change is desired, or the later style requires great- 
er length, a border of other fur can be added. 
The strong Alaska seal-skins with thick durable 
pelt are used for most sacques, while those of ex- 
traordinary fineness are made of the Shetland 
skins; the latter, however, are almost out of the 
market, as very few Shetland seals are now taken. 
The purchaser should blow open the fur and 
stroke it against the pile to assure herself of the 
depth and velvet-like thickness of the pile, also 
that it is well colored to the pelt. There is an 
increase in the price of the raw skins in Europe, 
owing to their scarcity, and also to the greater 
demand for them since Parisians have acknowl- 
edged their beauty and made them the fashion- 
able fur. But notwithstanding this advance in 
the price of skins, the manufactured garments 
are as yet very little increased in price, though it 
is said taey will be much more costly later in the 
season. Plain untrimmed sacques of good quali- 
ty and stylish length cost from $125 up. A very 
fine Alaska seal sacque costs $200, and those of 
Shetland seal, richly bordered, are $300 or more. 
The garment that furriers find meets with most 
favor is an untrimmed Alaska sacque marked 
$175. To add a border of course increases the 
expense. Beaver, chinchilla, and other trimmings 
are the most fashionable for sacques. The sil- 
very and the plain brown beaver are, perhaps, 
most used, and are costly, as a collar, cuffs, and 
border of such beaver will add $75 or $100 to the 
price of the sacque. Chinchilla trimmings are 
still more expensive, and are only becoming to 
blondes; the price for trimming a sacque with 
this delicate gray fur is $100 to $150, according 
to the width and quality of the fur used. An 
unplucked otter border is very handsome, and will 
cost from $45 to $120, while the plucked otter 
trimming will range from $35 to $75. A border 
of the rich black marten fur is very effective, and 
is added to the sacque at a cost of $40 to $75. 
A muff of seal-skin is added to wear with the 
sacque. It must be as small as possible, and 
without tassels or bows at the ends; sometimes 
it is bordered with the fur used for trimming the 
wrap. Muffs of Alaska seal cost from $12 to 
$25, while those of Shetland are $15 to $30. 


SEAL-SKIN CLOAKS. 


The long cloaks of seal-skin are even more lux- 
urious garments than the sacques just described. 
They are long enough to reach nearly to the an- 
kle, and are shaped very much as many cloth and 
silk cloaks are, with two or three seams down the 
back, and Dolman effects given on the sides by 
great sleeve-like pieces that fold over the arms. 
A few are untrimmed, but most have wide bor- 
ders of fur with long fleece, and broad Russian 
collars of the trimming fur, which is lined with 
seal fur, and thus made doubly warm. The bor- 
der usually extends up the front, and the garment 
has a “ fly” to button all its length; the quilted 
lining is of satin grec the color of the seal-skin, 
or else dark rich cardinal red. The prices of the 
cloaks shown range from $225 to $500. The long 
fleeces are very elegant for trimming these stately 
wraps, such as the Argentine fox, the Grecian or 
the blue lynx, the black marten, and the natural 
coon. There are also beautiful wide borders of the 
silvery black beaver, with white hairs sewed in the 
black fur, singly or in clusters, or of the natural 
beaver in its light brown shades, so soft and vel- 
vet-like, while for novelties the gold brown and 
black skins of the spotted leopard are used for 
deep collars, wide cuffs, and a border. The Me- 
dicis is the name given to one of the stateliest 
cloaks, made with sleeve pieces that fall separate 
and straight in the back below the waist, and 
round up gracefully on the arms. One of the 
richest of these has the new Argentine fox bor- 
der with its dense heavy fur, but others are shown 
with beaver, otter, or chinchilla. The Roi de 
Lahore is the name given similar garments that 
have the side pieces falling square instead of 
round. Among the novelties is this garment 
bordered with the skin of the spotted leopard, 
and marked $450. A toque of seal accompanies 
this cloak, trimmed with a leopard band and a 
bird in golden brown shades. One of the most 
graceful shapes is the Albani, a long clinging 
princesse cloak with square mandarin sleeves. 
The front is double-breasted, and trimmed its en- 
tire length with rich otter or silvery beaver fur, and 
there is a great collar and broad bands for the 
sleeves, of the same luxurious fur. The Nelusko 
is similar to the Medicis in shape, but is folded 
very closely over the arms, and has the border 
extending across the back like a cape. It is also 
considered stylish to have the collar very deep in 
the back, and with low square corners in front. 
The Meute is the name for a graceful mantle- 
shaped seal cloak, which is trimmed with the ex- 
pensive sea-otter, and sometimes with the snow- 
flake beaver, which hag white hairs, or “silver 
points,” as dealers say, clustered in partially 
plucked beaver. The red satin grec linings of 
these cloaks are very elegant, with their quilting 
in small figures on the body, while a border is 
quilted in large arabesques or in floral patterns. 
Quite a curious effect is given by trimming the 
dark rich seal cloak with a border of the natural 
light brown seal, with the slight curl which be- 
longs to it left in the fleece. Natural ’coon also 
makes an effective border in its light gray-brown 
shades ; but, as we have already said, these light 
furs are not becoming to all complexions, blondes 
alone wearing them with impunity. For stout 
figures the fur borders are often omitted alto- 
gether, or else they are of short fleeces. 


FUR-LINED CLOAKS, 


Fur-lined cloaks are shown in all the shapes 
just described, viz., the Medicis, the Roi de 





Lahore, the Nelusko, the clinging Albani, and 
in various others, such as the Rajah, with three 
seams down the back and close sides, the Sap- 
pho, with open sleeves, the Balsamo, with dou- 
ble square cape in front, the Sully, and the Mer- 
cedes, with its deeply pointed fur collar that. ex- 
tends to the waist in back and front. But the 
popular fur-lined wrap is the cireular, which is 
easily put off and on, and does not erush the 
dress beneath it. These cloaks reach nearly to 
the edge of the short walking dress, and though 
used with short suits, are especially effective with 
the demi-trained skirts of carriage toilettes; the 
lengths most often sold are from forty-seven to 
fifty-one inches. Squirrel fur is the popular lin- 
ing, and is used in three kinds; first and most 
costly is the squirrel-lock fur, which shows more 
white than gray, and is arranged in parallel rows 
of white locks shaped to fit the cloak ; second is 
the lining made of the whole squirrel, showing 
alternate gray and white, and this is commended 
because most durable of all; third is the solid 
gray lining made entirely of the backs of the an- 
imal; this is warmest of all, but is so heavy that 
it is almost confined to circulars, The price of 
the cloak depends on the quality of fur used for 
the lining, and if a border is used, for that also. 
Furriers seem to place very little stress on the 
outside of these cloaks, although very rich fab- 
rics are now used for them. The black gros 
grains are less used than formerly, because they 
so soon lose their freshness, and have a shiny, 
greasy look. In their stead, satin de Lyon, which 
wears well, is used, or else small-figured armure 
silks in tiny bird’s-eye patterns, the thickly repped 
Messine, and also Sicilienne, though the latter 
is open to the objection offered to gros grain. 
The chinchilla, beaver, otter, lynx, and other furs 
used for trimming seal garments border many 
of these cloaks, and with them is the deep Rus- 
sian collar that rolls high about the throat, and 
may be round, or pointed, or else cut off straight 
and square; indeed, this comfortable-looking col- 
lar is of itself sufficient trimming for a fur-lined 
cloak. There is no advance in the price of these 
cloaks ; the circulars cost from $55 to $100. The 
lowest-priced are not heavily lined, but $70 buys 
an excellent circular of armure with the warm 
gray whole squirrel lining, and a fine collar of 
brown beaver, without other trimming. For $110 
the lining will be of squirrel-lock fur, and a bor- 
der, with collar of silvery brown beaver. The 
shaped cloaks with expensive borders range from 
$110 up. The other furs used for linings are 
mink, the creamy vicufia, ermine, and for royal 
garments the rich sables. 
SETS OF FUR. 

The écharpe (or victorine) with long wide ends 
in front to cover the chest is fast taking the place 
of the boa in sets of fur; indeed, the boa is al- 
most confined to fur seal and black marten, as 
these furs are more effective when made round 
instead of flat. There are also pelerine collars 
with points back and front that are especially ef- 
fective when made of chinchilla, and to these is 
added a new fur collar that rolls high around the 
neck, and is attached to a sort of collarette of silk 
that may be passed under any cloak, and thus 
attach the fur collar to it,as though it were a 
part of the garment. Muffs are as small as it is 
possible to make them when expected to cover 
both hands, and are also perfectly plain, that is, 
without bows, fur tails, or tassels on the ends. 
A flat bag or reticule of fur is made to match 
these sets, and is hooked to the sides. The taste 
for fancy furs and odd ones still prevails, and is 
shown in the novel us® of the rich golden brown 
leopard and tiger sets of écharpe and muff, with 
a reticule. A leopard scarf and muff will cost 
$50, and a bag $10; $30 will buy a tiger set. 
The black monkey sets are not warm enough to 
be very popular. A chinchilla scarf and muff is 
the fashionable choice for young ladies who have 
fine complexions; the Arica chinchilla is the 
densest and finest fleece, as soft as velvet, and 
in light gray shades. The écharpe of chinchilla 
costs $18 to $30, and the muff is the same price. 
The Bolivia chinchilla pieces are not of so clear 
a gray, but are very pretty, and cost from $12 to 
$20 each piece. A stylish novelty is the set of 
long lynx fur in its natural light shades of gray- 
brown known as Grecian lynx, or else in blue 
shades called lynx bleute ; these sets are $30 and 
upward. For brunettes, as well as blondes, and 
for ladies in mourning, are the beautiful black 
fox sets, a fine luxurious fleece of great warmth, 
sold at $50. A muff of silvery hare is sold to 
match the hare trimmings on a cloak or dress, 
and though light as down and dressy as silver- 
fox, this little novelty costs only $5; it is a dyed 
fur, however, and scarfs are not made of it, as 
they would smut the neck. Black marten muffs 
are $6 to $10, and boas are the same price. The 
new vicuiia sets are of pale cream-color, yellow, 
and white, and there are sets of opossum, ’coon, 
and wild-cat among other fancy furs. For staple 
furs the mink still has a value of its own, and is 
used out of town for long drives where great 
warmth is required. The Russian sable sets also 
retain their great value, and are still the first 
choice; they are now made with victorines in- 
stead of boas; the same is true of the Hudson 
Bay sable, and of the fisher-tail furs that resem- 
ble the sable. 

FUR TRIMMINGS. 


Fur trimmings will be more used this winter 
than they have been for many years as borders 
for cloaks and dresses. The fashionable walking 
suit of satin or of satin de Lyon will be bordered 
with fur, and there is no trimming more suitable 
for heavy woollen, cloth, and velvet costumes. 
The single wide border, from two and a half to 
four inches broad, is the fashionable band of fur. 
Beaver fur is one of the most fashionable trim- 
mings, and is used in all its varieties, viz., pluck- 
ed, unplucked, and partially plucked, also in its 
natural light brown shades, or else colored dark- 
er brown, or the jet black beaver, to which may 





be added the stylish silvery beaver made by sew- 
ing silver points or white hairs singly or in clus- 
ters in the pile of black beaver. When the stiff 
long hairs of the beaver are plucked out, a soft, 
dense velvet-like fur is left, and this is very dura- 
ble; in its: natural light brown shades it trims 
many colors as handsomely as it does black, and 
costs from $4 to $6 a yard. The beautiful sil- 
very beaver three inches wide costs from $5 to 
$8, aceording to the quality of the fur. Chin- 
chilla borders are in lovely gray shades very be- 
coming to fair complexions; borders of this fur 
are wider than others, sometimes measuring six 
or seven inches, and costing, when made of the 
least expensive Bolivia skins, from $7 to $10 a 
yard ; those three inches wide are more generally 
used, and even these are $6 or $7. The exqui- 
site light and fluffy Arica chinchilla costs $16 or 
$18 a yard for borders omy four or five inches 
wide. Lynx furs in light gray shades are in great 
favor this winter. The Grecian lynx is a long 
soft fleece of brownish-gray shades, while the 
lynx dbleute has blue tinges. These are quite ef- 
fective when the pelt is cut in strips two inches 
wide, as the long fleece then spreads out to look 
four inches broad ; $6 to $8 is the price, accord- 
ing to width. The pelt of the beautiful silver- 
fox may be cut in half-inch strips, as the fleece 
is very long and as light as down; but this exqui- 
site fur is so frail that the silver points are easily 
broken, and fall. The blue fox is far more dura- 
ble, less costly, and: very popular. The cross fox 
is a novelty, with its bars of dark brown across 
a yellow fleece. Another novelty is vicuiia fur 
in cream-color and in yellow shades almost as 
deep as old gold; this costs from $1 50 to $3 
when the pelt is three inches wide. The silvery 
hare is also new this winter, and is an effective 
mixture of black and gray shades; when clipped 
perfectly even, it is dense and velvet-like. Tou- 
litza is the name given another gray-black fur, 
made by dusting with silver white paint the tips 
of black fur; this is three inches wide, and $2 
a yard. Black marten remains the favorite of 
the low-priced dark furs, as it costs from $1 to 
$2 50 a yard for effective borders that are only 
an inch and a half wide on the pelt. The silvery 
black marten is far more dressy, and costs from 
$2 50 to $10 a yard. Among light furs the most 
dressy borders that are low-priced are those of 
natural ’coon-skin in brown-gray long fleece, at 
75 cents to $1 50 a yard. When colored and or- 
namented with silvery points, these ’coon borders 
are very much used for cloth suits, and cost $3 
a yard. Colored unplucked otter is new this win- 
ter for dark borders. The silvery otter is also 
very rich, and costs $4 or $5 a yard. The most 
expensive borders are the sable, and the fisher- 
tail which closely resembles sable; the latter 
costs from $6 to $25 a yard, while Russian sable 
is $30 or $40, according to its width. Hudson 
Bay sable is $10 a yard when the pelt is only an 
inch wide. 
SEAL-SKIN HATS. 


The toque is the novelty in seal-skin hats. It 
is a kind of turban with round crown, but points 
slightly in front and back, and has a band of 
very deep fur, such as sea-otter, passed around 
the edge. The band is of the fur used to trim 
the dress or wrap. These cost from $18 to $25. 
Other fur-seal hats are in helmet shape, or the 
round-crown Derby, or else the English walking 
hat. What is called the coaching hat is of fur 
seal with the brim rolled up one side in Gains- 
borough fashion, and for trimming a long mount- 
ed piece made of the feathers of the guinea-hen. 
Soft puffed crowns of black or brown velvet make 
pretty turbans, with bands of chinchilla or of sil- 
very beaver. For children and misses there are 
regular tarpaulins of seal-skin, with a seal but- 
ton in the centre of the crown. 


CHILDREN’S FURS. 

The first choice for a child’s set of fur is a tiny 
muff and boa made of Arica chinchilla, though 
those of the less expensive Bolivia chinchilla are 
are very pretty; the first cost from $16 up, and 
the last are as low as $10. These are rivalled by 
seal sets for those who prefer dark furs, and the 
prices range from $7 to $24. Pretty sets for lit- 
tle-girls are also made of gray Krimmer, in its 
closely curled fleece, with two bands of seal-skin 
on the muff, and tips of seal on the boa; $11 is 
the price. For low-priced furs brown cony sets 
are colored like seal and sold for $3. 

Seal-skin sacques, in shapes similar to those 
worn by ladies, are made for girls five years of 
age, and are often ordered for those still younger. 
These comfortable coats cost from $30 to $100, 
according to the size and the quality of the fur 
used. Gray squirrel sacques are serviceable wraps 
for children, as the fur is warm, and endures hard 
usage ; the prices range from $20 to $40, Sacques 
of curled gray Krimmer cost from $10 to $30, and 
those of black Russia lamb, with nicely quilted 
silk lining, are only $5—as small a sum as a cloth 
sacque would cost. White cony sacques are also 
as low as $5, and are prettily finished with gray 
fur. 

For information received thanks are due Messrs. 
C. G. Gunruer’s Sons, 184 Fifth Avenue. 








PERSONAL. 


In Mr. Benuam’s Life of Catherine and Crau- 
Surd Tait this pleasant paragraph appears of the 
Archbishop. uring one of the vacations, when 
he was Master of Rugby School, he took his 
young wife to St. Leonard’s, and there was a 
ball in the house in which they were visiting. 
It was the first time she had seen such a sight, 
and she broke out into admiration. Her hus- 
band came up in the midst of it. ‘Come, let 
us try,” said he, and immediately flew round the 
room with her in a waltz. ‘Oh, it was deli- 
cious!” she said. 

—Mr. James Youna, late Executive Clerk of 
the United States Senate, and a brother of Mr. 
JouN RussELL Young, says that in all his broth- 
er’s intercourse with General Grant the General 





never conversed on the Presidential subject, nor 
alluded to it in conversation with any one. Mr, 
Youne also said that the General is worth about 
$150,000, but has it tied up in such a way that it 
does not yield him much of an income. He is 
very liberal; is constantly contributing to the aid 
of his relatives, and takes satisfaction in doing it. 

—Sir Epwarp THORNTON’s son has passed the 
necessary examination in England to enter the 
diplomatic service, and will probably be detailed 
to Washington under his father, 

—Professor Puetrs says in a recent number 
of the Congregationalist of the late Rey. Dr. J. P. 
THOMPSON that he has never known his equal 
for hard work at the age of forty-five, without 
the obvious signs of it in the countenance, or 
the weariness and reticence and irritability pro- 
duced by it. After his five hours of incessant 
composition at his study table—for his habit wag 
to write as rapidly as a nimble pen could move— 
he came home without a line of fatigue in his 
face or the pause of an absent mind in his con- 
versation. 

—President Giiman, of Johns Hopkins Uni- 
versity at Baltimore, has set down his foot em- 
phatically against the greatest growing educa- 
tional evil in this country—the easy manner in 
which academic titles and degrees are conferred 
upon whoever chooses to apply and pay for 
them. During the past year, he says, twenty- 
four kinds of titles have been awarded by cer- 
tain colleges. The Baltimore Gazette reports him 
as adding that the medical colleges are more {ull 
of corruption in this respect than any other. 

—Breaking loose from the etiquette that hedg- 
eth popes, the present pontiff recently made an 
incognito visit to the old country-seat of Prus 
IX., his absence from Rome not being known 
except to his brother and attendant. 

—A distinguished young surgeon of Connect- 
ieut, Dr. Bacon, a son of Rev. Dr. Leonakp Ba- 
con, of New Haven, has been chosen to a pro- 
fessorship in the medical department of Yale. 

—The oldest living graduate of Bowdoin Col- 
lege, Hon. AnTemus Hats, celebrated his nine- 
ty-sixth birthday at Bridgewater, Massachusetts, 
on the 27th October. He was a member of Con- 
gress thirty years ago. 

—Great interest has been manifested in Eng- 
land at the departure of the Prince of Wales’s 
two sons for a long cruise at sea on H.M.8. Bac- 
chante. He who.,is to be the future king, and 
his brother, have accommodations of the plainest 
kind. Their goods are contained in a common 
midshipman’s chest, and they live with their six- 
teen messmates on terms of equality. The only 
luxury they have is a cot instead of a hammock, 
and a separate cabin for these cots and for their 
chests, opening into the cabin allotted to their 
tutor. Infinite pains have been taken to select 
their associates, who are the pick of the navy 
—youths from twenty-two down to fourteen. 
Many of them are known as religious lads, and 
all come from excellent homes. 

—Miss ANNE WHITNEY’s model for a statue 
of SAMUEL ADAMs has been accepted by the city 
of Boston. She will receive for it $4800. 

—Bishop Fraser, of Manchester, one of the 
ablest and most liberal of British prelates, says 
that the English are falling into the educational 
vice of the Americans by crowding too many 
studies into the schools. He thinks it does not 
matter so much how many things children learn 
as that they should learn well what they do learn. 
In which opinion the judicious Churchman is 
not alone, although the average American school 
committee will not agree with him. 

—Professor Dexter, of Yale College, has a 
long memory about students. It is said that he 
remembers the face and name of every graduate 
of that institution for the last twenty years who 
was energy known to him when in college. 

—Firstin PavuLInE METTERNICH has lately 
developed a passion for shooting. Recently she 
was at Prince HoHENLOHE’s place in Styria, 
where a distinguished party were assembled. 
She had a shooting-jacket from WortuH’s which 
was noticeable—a green-braided gray jacket, 
a short gray tight petticoat reaching to the 
knee, gray cloth gaiters, and English lace-up 
boots. A gray Tyrolese hat, with feathers and 
edelweiss, completed the costume. 

—Bishop Fraser, of Manchester, England, 
one of the most liberal of English prelates, in a 
recent speech testified manfully to the self-sac- 
rifice and devotion of his mother. His father, a 
man of some fortune, lost everything in iron 
mining, and died broken-hearted, leaving a family 
of seven, the bishop at that time being fourteen 
years old. His mother was a woman of sound 
sense and great unselfishness. She said, “I 
can not give these lads of mine a large fortune; 
but, by denying myself a bit and living quietly, 
I can give them all a good education.” She did 
so, and he did not understand how she managed 
it. By God’s providence he had that mother 
still spared to him. She was now paralyzed, 
speechless, and helpless; but every day when 
he went into her room and looked on her sweet 
face, he thought gratefully of all he owed to her, 
of what he was, and what he had been enabled 
to do. 

—Mrs. Lucy H. Hooper, in a letter to the 
Philadelphia Telegraph, mentions that she had 
seen at the opera Mrs. LaneTRY, who, she says, 
is certainly handsome, but not to be coimpared 
to dozens of fair American women whom she 
has met, among them Mrs. Post, of New York 
(late Miss WapsworTs), Mrs. WADSWORTH (née 
Miss Lena Peters, of Philadelphia), Mrs. As- 
TOR, Jun., and her elder sister, the late Mrs. 
THOMAS GAYLORD, and scores of others. Still, 
she is handsomer than her photographs would 
lead one to suppose, as the chief defect in her 
face—an undue heaviness and breadth of jaw— 
comes out unpleasantly in the pictures. The 
upper part of her face, with the broad low brow, 
large eyes, and beautifully outlined nose, is very 
lovely. Her full and finely moulded figure was 
displayed to advantage in a tight-fitting dress. 
of black satin, profusely decorated with gold 
embroideries and black lace, its square-cut cor- 
sage and transparent sleeves revealing the charms 
of a complexion of the cream white tint and lus- 
treless smoothness of a camellia petal, ‘I was,”’ 
says Mrs. H., “‘a good deal struck by the calm 
and business-like way in which she posed in the 
lobby while waiting for her carriage. She stood 
in the attitude in which most of her photographs 
are taken, with her head turned over her shoulder 
and slightly inclined, so as to show the beauti- 
ful lines of her profile, talking in seeming un- 
consciousness to her escort, yet just as much 
fixed in an attitude to be looked at as ever was 
an artist’s model on the platform at Les Beaux 
Arts.” 
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Velvet and Satin Antique Bonnet. 

For this bonnet cut the broad brim of stiff lace, and set it on a round 
crown of amaranth velvet, lined with white silk, and laid in deep pleats 
in front and in seant pleats behind. To cover the brim cut a straight 
strip of amaranth satin antique nine inches and a quarter wide and of 





VELVET 


suitable length, shirr 
it three times an inch 
and _ three-quarters 
from one side (this 
part forms the lining 
of the brim), then 
after an interval of 
two inches and three- 
quarters shirr it ten 
times more, leaving a 
quarter of an inch 
space between the 
rows of shirring. Be- 
fore working the last 
row, fold down the 
edge of the material 
on the wrong side, 
and stitch it at the 
same time, so as to 
form a heading 
around the crown. 
On the right side is 
a spray of dark and 
light red carnations 
with velvet leaves. Two amaranth ostrich feath- 
ers curl over the crown. Strings of amaranth satin 
antique. 
Beige-colored Beaver Hat. 

Tue brim of this hat is turned down in front and 
curved in the back, and is bound with a shirred 
strip of steel blue plush two inches and seven- 
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around the crown, 
and a bird in 
changeable colors 
is perched on the 
right side. 


Black Velvet 
Bonnet. 
Tas Directoire 
bonnet is covered 
with black velvet, 
embroidered with 
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sign of leaves and vines. The 
broad brim, which is turned 
down on the sides, is faced 
with white silk plush, and 
trimmed inside with a triple 
box-pleated ruche of white 
satin ribbon an inch and a 
{ quarter wide and white lace 
v4 two inches and a quarter 
wide. A bunch of white os- 
trich feathers trims the bon- 
net in front at the right side 
as shown by the illustration. 
Strings of white gros grain 
ribbon. 








Fig. 1.—Nerrep Gurrvre Square ror Tipy., 
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Fig. 1.—Tasre-Cover.—Cross Stircu Empromery, NEtrep 
Guirurg, anD Drawn-Work.—[See Figs. 2 and 3, Page 745.] 


worked in either of the ac- 
companying netted guipure 
designs, Figs. 1 and 2. _Havy- 
ing set the border on the 
foundation, cut away the ma- 
terial beneath, leaving a mar- 
gin half an inch wide, and 
fold this down a quarter of 
an inch deep for a hem. On 


the inner side of this border 
work the design Fig. 3, page 
745, and on the edge of the cov- 
er, which measures seven inch- 
es and a quarter, work the bor- 
der Fig. 2, page 745, 


These 


ed with stitchi 
with side-plea 
The cuffs of linen are trimmed wi 





Linen Collars and Cuffs, Figs. 1-4. 
Figs. 1 and 2.—The heart-shaped collar is made of double linen, ornament- 
, and set on a chemisette of muslin. The neck is finished 


Breton lace. A plastron of similar lace completes the collar. 


lace. 
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Brack VELVET Bonner. 


stitch, and trimmed 
with a border. The 
latter is composed of 
squares worked sep- 
arately, partly in 
drawn-work on linen 
and partly in netted 
guipure, then joined, 
and set on the cover 
as shown by the il- 
lustration. Embroid- 
er the drawn-work 
squares, observing il- 
lustrations Figs. 2 and 
3 on page 297, Bazar 
No. 19, Vol. XII. The 
other squares may be 


tion. 






Figs. 3 and 
4.—The trim- 
ming for the 
collar and 
cuffs of fine 
linen consists 


of fine em- 
. broidery§ an 
inch and a 


IN 


quarter deep, 
hem-stitching, 


and pleated 
Breton _ lace 
three inches 
and a quarter 
deep. 

India Mus- 


Fig. 2.—Moxocram.—Satin anv lin Fichu. 
Tent Srirce Emproiwery. 


Tus fichu 
is made of In- 


dia muslin, and is trimmed with point d’esprit 
lace and insertion as shown by the illustra- 
The ends of the fichu are tied in front. 


Table-Cover.—Cross Stitch Embroid- 
ery, Netted Guipure, and Drawn- 


Work.—Figs. 1-3. 


Tis cover is made of linen canvas, fifty- 
three inches square, embroidered in cross 





Fig. 2.—Serpentine Brain, Crocnet, anp 
EMBROIDERED Ep@inG ¥roR CHILDREN’S 


CLOTHING. 
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Fig. 2.—Nerrep Guirure Square ror Tipy. 
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or Selech with blue eot- pie ' te eee | 
s ton in two shades. Borper ror Cusuions, et¢.—Cross Strrca Emprorwery. pas 4 4 ee aan 
The edge of the cov- Description of Symbols: ® Reddish-Brown ; ® 1st (darkest), ® 2d, © 3d (lightest), Red; © 1st foundation stitch -- 
er is trimmed with (darkest), 0.9, @ Sd, © th (lightest), Olive; @ let (Garkest), © 2d, 0 8d, 0 4th (lightest), Blue; = hut on the last st. 
i ark Brown; © Light Brown; ! Maize, liar 
netted guipure lace. work 5 se.; onthe 9 
: —Cr titch other side of the foundation repeat from >, . wweek 
Border for Gahiene, a Cross Stite and finally 1 sl. (slip stitch) on the first st. Ett io 





in this round. 2d round.—5 ch. (chain 

stitch), the first 4 of which count as first 
ste. (short treble crochet), 1 stc. on the 
same st. on which the sl. was worked, 
then always alternately 3 ch., 2 ste. 
separated by 1 ch. on the sixth 

following st. in the preceding 
round, but for the widening 

on both sides, with the 3 
ch. of 9 pattern figures, 


Tus border is worked on canvas in cross 
stitch with zephyr worsted and filling silk in 
the colors given in the description of 
symbols. 


oneees! 


Border for Dresses, Tidies, etc. 
Woven Braid, Mignardise, 
and Lace Stitch. 


For this border use woven 





braid composed of figures Let aT pass over only 1 st. 
furnished oo loops on Hae, aS : x¥vy instead of 5 st., and 
both sides, and joined with seme: Use i eee ee nes ae Eee ee - Ne with the 3 ch. of the 
Borper ror Tipy.—Cross cords half an inch long. BOR EP Pe arate arene oat mitestaeded ty middle 2 pattern fig- pancess 
Stitch Emprowery. This braid is arranged in : p ures pass over no st. ; seman 


‘ Scececsaasauas 
Description of Symbols: @ Black; "OWS crossing each. other 
@ Olive; @ Red; * Blue; @Yel- as shown by the illustra- 
low; - Foundation. tion, and joined with twist- 
ed bars and wheels. The 
top of the border is finished with mignardise, which is joined to 
the loops of the braid by means of twisted bars of fine thread. 


Border for Tidy.—Cross Stitch Embroidery. 


finally, 3 ch., 1 sl. on 
the 4th of the first 4 Fig. 3.—Borper ror TABLE- 
ch. in this round. 8d (Cover, Fig. 1, Pace 744,—Cross 
round.—1 sl. on the Strrch Emsrorpery. 

next st. in the preceding Description of Symbols: @ Dark 
round, 5 ch., the first 4 of | Blue; G Light Blue; 0 Foundation. 
which count as first ste., 

1 ste. on the same st. on which the preceding sl. was worked, 
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Tus border is worked on canvas in cross stitch with worsted } i 3 then always alternately 3 ch., 2 ste. separated by 1 ch. on the 
or silk in the colors given in the description of symbols. i ; ch. between the next 2 ste. ; finally, 8 ch., 1 sl. on the 4th of the 
23 first 4 ch. in this round. 4th-11th rounds.—Like the preced- 
Borders for Dresses, Aprons, eto.—Oross Stitch 4 he oni’ chal net due. 126 soe (thle firme the. eet 
. : : ‘ © work shi Paw. y4 roun¢ us itorms e@ las 
Embroidery and Holbein-Work.—Figs. 1 and 2. j } round of the bottom, through which the cane rod is run).—1 
Tues borders are worked on coarse linen or woollen Java 3 sl. on the next st. in the preceding round, 6 ch., the first 4 of 
canvas in cross stitch and Holbein-work with cotton, worsted, € which count as first stc., » 1 ste. on the middle of the next 3 
or silk in two colors. ch., 2 ch., 1 ste. on the single ch. between the next 2 ste., 2 ch., 
Me d repeat from > ; finally, 1 s? fih of the first 4 ch. 
Dress for Child from 1 to 2 Years old. om this round. In connection with tue last round of the bot- 
Tats dress is made of white batiste. The back and fronts are tom work the rim as follows: i%ih sonud.—Always alternately 
shirred at the top and bottom as shown by the illustration. A 15 ch., 1 sc. on the upper veins of the third following de.; the 
ruffle of batiste edged with needle-work trims the bottom of the last se. should come on ti:e si. on which the last sl. in the pre- 
dress. The neck, sleeves,and pockets are likewise trimmed with ceding round was worked. 14th round.—-7 sl. on the next 7 

needle-work, The fronts are closed with buttons and button-holes, 


st. in the preceding round, then always alternately 1 sc. on the 
next st., 15 ch., pass over 15 st.; finally, 1 sl. on the first se 
in this round. 15th-19th rounds.—Like the preceding round, 
but in the last of these rounds instead of every 15 ch. work 
only 8 ch. 20th round (through which the upper cane rod is 


Crochet Fish Net for boiling Fish Whole. 


Tus fish net is worked with coarse crochet cotton. It is 


composed of an oval bottom twenty-seven inches and a quarter Fig. 1.—Nicur-croraes Bac.—Drawy-Worx, Cuaix Srircn, anp Port 


Russe Emprowrry.—[See Fig. 2.] 
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~ BorvEr FOR Dresses, Trpies, etc.—Woven Brain, 
Dress ror CaILD FROM 1 TO 2 YEARS OLD. 


MIGNARDISE, AND Lace Sritcs. 
























































































































































































































































































































































































































































long and nine inches and three-quarters S-432--54 : ri 128 C . t run).—6 ch., the first 4 of which 
wide, which is joined with a rim four ~——4 rh os vane y count as first ste., then always alter 
inches deep. Through the last round ! eee ee nately 1 ste. on the third following 
of each of these parts is run a cane rod J 2 + ms : J st. in the preceding round, 2 ch.; 
which has first been soaked in water, | ‘ wom eau i te . ; finally, 1 sl. on 
and the ends of which overlap and are me asae eee ‘ . the 4th of the | 
fastened together by means of stitches " , ) ns s rf first 4 ch. in : 
taken through oan J c =) this round. 
holes bored (5 . ex . ~ ‘a 
in the ends (fy a ies wom Night-clothes 
of the cane. (5 : ) B Fi 
To the cane jj : : . ag, £1g8. 
rod at the + ‘ C . . 1 and 2. 
top on both gi t : roe Tis bag is 
sides, at in- - . made of fine 
tervals of two s ae linen, and is 
inches, are . «= trimmed on the 
fastened cords ee ! front with a 
twenty - four drawn-work de- 
inches long, wenes jai s sign and with 
laid double, YI a ee Russian inser- 
and — . . 4 tion and lace, 
at the upper ; D) E the design fig- 
ends to a por- omen ot ee 4 + mo ures of which 
celain ring. Sesees jaan 4 ome ror are embroidered 
For the cro- 5 .: sae in chain stitch 
Saran Va : ; sage anes i oe i ea 
n on. ‘or the ‘ig. 2.—BorDER 
t middle of the jsasesenee + 4-4 jceuceens et thet 4obag with flap ror Dressks, 
Fig. 1—Borprr ror bottom with HAREERA ty Regecesesunetasdseccan eu cone ahesaseanseaancens’ AHH cut of linen one APRONS, ETC. 
Dresses, Aprons, Etc. a foundation piece thirty-one Cross Sriren Ex- 
Cross Srrrcn Emprowery of 150 st. Fig. 2.—Borper ror Tasie-Cover, Fig. 1, Pack 744.—Cross Strrren Emprorpery. inches and a BROIDERY AND 
AND Horpern-Work. (stitch), and Description of Symbols: ® Dark Blue; & Light Blue; O Foundation. quarter longand Hotpetn-Work, 
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seventeen inches and a quarter wide, which is 
rounded off on one end from the middle toward 
the sides. For the drawn-work design on the 
front of the bag (observing the illustrations), al- 
ways alternately ravel out 52 threads of the ma- 
terial and leave 52 threads standing, until suita- 
ble length and width has been gained, then draw 
out every thirteenth thread both lengthwise and 
crosswise from those left standing. Edge the 
drawn-work centre with button-hole stitches 
worked over 12 threads of the material, thus 
fastening the raw edge where the threads have 
been drawn out. Then join every two of the 
next loose thread strands (composed each of six 
threads) with twisted bars of fine thread, as 
shown by the full-sized illustration Fig. 2. These 
bars should come transposed. Edge the last row 
of each drawn-work pattern with button-hole 
stitches, then for the star figure stretch the work- 
ing thread crosswise (see Fig. 2) over the holes 
formed by ravelling out the threads, darn these 
threads in point de reprise, proceeding from the 
centre, and ornament the figures with raised bars 
overcast in tent stitch. The intervening small 
figures are worked in a similar manner. The 
solid squares are embroidered in point Russe and 
cross stitch with blue cotton, and the outer row 
of button-hole stitches is bordered with a row of 
tent and point Russe stitching worked with blue 
cotton. Having finished the drawn-work, baste 
Russian insertion an inch and three-quarters wide 
on the linen an inch and a quarter from the 
drawn-work, laying the braid in a pleat for each 
corner, and three-quarters of an inch from the 
insertion set on Russian lace two inches wide. 
Having button-hole stitched the insertion and 
lace on the linen foundation with dark blue cot- 
ton, cut away the material beneath the insertion, 
and embroider the design figures in the lace and 
insertion in chain stitch with blue cotton in two 
shades. The point Russe stitches are worked 
with light blue cotton, Below the seam of the 
lace lay the linen designed for the back of the 
bag in a fold, sew-up the sides of the bag, face 
the edge of the back and flap with a strip of the 
material, and furnish the bag with a button and 
loop for closing. 








(Begun in Harren’s Bazar No. 33, Vol. XII.) 


SPLENDID MISERY. 





CHAPTER XXI. 
LOOKING EASTWARD. 


Wrrnocr being actually a miser, Vyvyan Pen- 
ruth was a man who set a high value on money. 
The habit of his life had been to spend very little, 
keeping a good establishment, but courting no 
society, caring for none of those things upon which 
the landed gentry are wont to spend their in- 
comes. When the occasion came, it gave him no 
pain to part with money ; but to have been cheat- 
ed out of a shilling would have given him real 
uneasiness. The people who knew him best call- 
ed him a hard man. He had been adamant 
against the appeals of tenants in distress. He 
had made up his mind long ago—indeed, it had 
been a fixed belief with his father before him—that 
most of the farms on the estate were under-rented ; 
and he would show no indulgence to an unlucky 
tenant: come rain or sunshine, good harvest or 
bad harvest, he must have his bond. He had no 
toleration for unlucky people, and was inclined 
to consider misfortune as a kind of blundering, 
indicative of inherent stupidity in the victim. 

“T was not sent into the world to bear the bur- 
den of other people’s blunders,” he would say. 

He had inherited a large estate, large in land, 
which yielded at the best three per cent., rich in 
the quarries, which had been in years past a mine 
of wealth. Of late the profits from the quarries 
had been gradually diminishing, and during the 
last year they had lessened to an almost alarming 
extent. This state of affairs was so unpleasant 
to Mr. Penruth that he began, for the first time 
in his life, to be doubtful of Mark’s excellence as 
a man of business, and to look with disapproval, 
and even suspicion, upon his brother’s taste for 
field-sports and the brute creation generally. 

“T can’t imagine what makes you so fond of 
horses,” he said to Mark, testily, one day, when 
he came into the stable-yard and found his broth- 
er and the veterinary surgeon confabulating about 
a bay cob, which had just been trotted up and 
down for inspection. “It isn’t in the Penruth 
breed to waste money on four-footed beasts. I 
hope you don’t bet.” 

“T hope a man may be fond of a good horse 
without being a gambler,” answered Mark, irrita- 
bly. He had been curiously short-tempered of 
late. “A fellow must amuse himself somehow in 
a dull hole like this.” 

“Tf all I hear is true, you contrive to amuse 
yourself in more ways than one,” said the elder 
brother, grimly, as he turned on his heel, with a 
curt nod to the veterinary surgeon. 

When this conversation took place between the 
brothers, Barbara had been two years married, 
and it seemed to her as if the longer half of her 
life had been spent on this Cornish moor. Her 
mother and sister had paid her two visits in the 
two years, and on the second occasion Miss Pen- 
ruth had retired precipitately from the field be- 
fore the arrival of the enemy. When she heard 
that Flossie was coming, she announced her inten- 
tion of spending six weeks in Bath, to enjoy a 
course of sermons from a popular preacher, 

“JI suppose your sister will not be with you 
longer than six weeks,” she said to Barbara. 
“Your mother would hardly like to abandon her 
house for an indefinite period.” 

“They may possibly stay seven or even eight 
weeks,” answered Barbara, coloring, “if you call 
that an indefinite period. I did not make my in- 
vitation particularly definite. I did not tell them, 
80 long shall you stay, and no longer. But why 





should you go away, Miss Penruth? Surely this 
house is large enough to hold us all.” 

“It is not large enough to hold me and your 
sister,” retorted Priscilla, in- her sourest voice. 
“If it were as big as St. Peter’s at Rome, it would 
not be large enough for that.” 

“T am sorry,” said Barbara, with a proud res- 
ignation, which her sister-in-law denounced as 
the acme of insolence. 

So Mrs. Trevornock and Flossie came for their 
second visit to Place, and enjoyed the summer 
weather in that breezy world ever so far above 
the chimney-pots of the highest house in Launces- 
ton. Mark softened wonderfully on this second 
occasion. He took Flossie under his wing, hav- 
ing found her passionately fond of animals, and 
altogether a kindred spirit. He taught her rid- 
ing on one of his numerous disappointments in 
horseflesh—all his horses resulting sooner or 
later in abject failure, after a brief golden age of 
absolute perfection. Flossie proved herself fear- 
less and clever, and delighted her instructor. 

But just when everything up at Place was go- 
ing merrily as marriage bells, one of those malig- 
nant little birds that fly across even the fairest 
country-side conveyed the intelligence of Mark’s 
carryings on to a certain cottage outside Camelot, 
and the riding lessons came to an abrupt end. 
Mark found his office work so heavy that he took 
to spending four nights a week in his den at the 
quarries, and Flossie saw very little more of him. 

And now Barbara had been two years a wife, 
yet she and her husband were no nearer to each 
other than they had been in the beginning of 
things. Fate had ordered that they should be a 
childless couple. No tender domestic association 
had grown up to fill the place of the love that 
was not, and never could be, in the young wife’s 
heart. Her husband shut himself up in his pride 
as in a citadel, Yet he had no ground for actu- 
al complaint. His wife was dutiful, his wife was 
virtuous. She seemed even contented with her 
monotonous life, which was little better than hi- 
bernation when her mother and sister were not 
with her. Her obvious happiness in their society 
affronted him deeply. When they were gone, it 
was as if a light had gone out of her, leaving her 
a soulless piece of humanity, the lamp without 
the flame. 

“Isn’t it a pity they can’t be here always ?” he 
asked her once, with veiled mockery. 

“T should be very happy if they could.” 

“T know that. But then, you see, I married 
you, and not all your family.” 

She bowed her head meekly to this harsh truth. 

“You have been very good to let them be here 
so much,” she said, laying her hand on his shoul- 
der, as he sat at his desk with his face turned 
from her; “and I am truly grateful to you. They 
may come again next year, may they not? They 
enjoy themselves so much, and the air does moth- 
er such good.” . 

“Yes, they may come once a year. You may 
have your spell of happiness once a year. They 
say that a good daughter makes a good wife. 
What a happy husband I ought to be?” 

This with a sardonic grin at his papers, and a 
sidelong glance of furtive anger at his wife. 

“Vyvyan, are you angry with me?” she fal- 
tered. 

“No,” he answered, sternly, “I am never an- 
gry with you; but I am often angry with my- 
self.” 

May came, and with the end of the month the 
news of the outbreak at Meerut. The Mutiny, 
not wholly unexpected by those who had power 
to read the signs of the times, came like a thun- 
der-clap upon England at large. Barbara read, 
and trembled as she read. She could find no 
mention of her lover’s name in that tale of re- 
volted regiments, of sudden and treacherous mur- 
der; but at any moment she might stumble upon 
the line that told curtly of his death. She open- 
ed the newspaper with a feverish eagerness. She 
watched from her bedroom window for the com- 
ing of the old messenger who brought the post- 
bag, with its daily tale of letters and papers, in 
the golden sunlight betwixt afternoon and even- 
ing. Yet she had to be cautious, to hide her 
impatience and her fears, knowing that Vyvyan 
was jealous of her Indian lover, and would be 
quick to suspect the cause of her anxiety. Hap- 
pily for her peace of mind, Miss Penruth knew 
nothing of that old trouble. 

“You seem interested in this Indian revolt,” 
Priscilla said one evening, when Vyvyan was 
dining at Launceston, and Barbara had been por- 
ing over her Times for the last hour, undisturbed 
by the distractions of society. 

“Tt is so dreadful to think of those poor wom- 
en and children in the power of those merciless 
wretches.” 

“What can you expect from Mohammedans ? 
They ought to have been converted, and then 
this would not have happened.” 

“T don’t think, from what I have heard, that 
it is easy to make good Christians of them,” fal- 
tered Barbara. 

“Of course not, because the right means have 
never yet been tried,” replied Miss Penruth, as 
confidently as if she were proprietress of an in- 
fallible specific for the conversion of all Islam. 

Barbara held her peace, and went on with her 
paper. Not till she had read every word of In- 
dian news, every line of comment, was she satis- 
fied. Then, having read all, and found no men- 
tion of George Leland’s name, she thanked God 
for His mercy, and lay down to rest with a heart 
something less heavy than it had been at waking, 
yet with a dread of what the morrow might brir z. 

She was so intensely anxious, 80 completely 
absorbed by the fear of what each day might 
bring forth, that the idea of her mother’s visit, 
‘whieh had until lately been-her one star of hope, 
beeatme now an unwelcome thought. She dread- 
ed Mrs. Trevornock’s searching eye, made wise 
by knowledge of the past; she shuddered at the 
thought of Flossie’s gayety. When Miss Penruth 
announced that she meant to spend October with 





friends at Plymouth, Barbara seized the excuse 
for deferring her mother and sister’s coming. 

“In that case I will ask mamma and Flossie 
to come to me in the autumn,” she said, “and 
you will not be troubled by my sister’s obnoxious 
presence.” 

And now, with the beginning of August and in 
the long bright September, while the reapers were 
reaping in the wide breezy fields so lately redeemed 
from barrenness, while they were making merry 
at many a harvest-home and village fair, and the 
current of agricultural life flowed on as smoothly 
as if there was no bloody tragedy being played 
out yonder under blue Indian skies, the name so 
loved, so dreaded, began to appear in the news- 
papers. Captain Leland, a man already famous 
for daring and energy, although of late under a 
cloud, had received orders to raise a regiment of 
irregular cavalry, henceforth to become historical 
as Leland’s Horse. He took an active share in 
the siege of Delhi; he played a heroic part in the 
capture of the rebel princes—human tigers, boy 
fiends—who had outraged helpless women and 
wallowed in the blood of infants, making their 
pastime of cruelties too hideous to be told. These 
George Leland captured—he at the head of a little 
band of one hundred men, they supported by a 
rabble rout five thousand strong—and slew with 
his own resolute hand, dominating and overawing 
a savage multitude by the simple force of inex- 
orable justice. There is no Roman story finer 
than that tale of the capture at Humayoon’s tomb; 
the brief episode shines like a star in the heroic 
chronicle of the Mutiny. 

Barbara read, and ler heart thrilled at the 
thought of his peril, of his courage. 

“Oh, my hero, my hero!” she cried; “ what 
woman would not envy her whom you love? And 
you loved me once; yes, it was true love, true as 
your sword, true as your fidelity to England.” 

The papers had told her much of her lost lover, 
much that had been dark to her hitherto. The 
world wanted to know what manner of man this 
soldier was who had come so suddenly to the front, 
and had shown a purpose and a power that would 
have been great in a veteran general. He had 
been under a cloud, it seemed. Three years ago, 
while commanding a corps of Guides on the front- 
ier, he had been accused of negligent management 
with regard to the public money that had passed 
through his hands. He had entered upon his of- 
fice hurriedly, without time for an audit between 
himself and his predecessor, and he had found 
all the affairs of the station an inextricable mass 
of confusion. He had tried, but ineffectually, to 
evolve order out of chaos. A special military 
court had investigated the charges against him; 
but by some social legerdemain the report which 
should have gone to the Governor-General was 
delayed for a year. A second report demanded 
by Lord Dalhousie was kept back by private in- 
fluence till that nobleman had left India, while 
Leland was kept in the cold shade of a quasi- 
disgrace. Later, two of the bravest generals and 
best men of business in the service investigated 
his regimental accounts, and testified unreservedly 
to the honor and uprightness of his conduct as 
well as to his laborious industry. 

His character had thus been pronounced stain- 
less by men of unimpeachable honor, but not till 
he had languished for nearly three years under the 
blight of disapproval, doing journeyman’s work, 
and losing all chance of promotion. Now he had 
eome to the front again, with brevet rank, and 
Major Leland was known throughout the length 
and breadth of the peninsula as a man of mark. 

Now, clear and vivid as the fiery writing on the 
wall in days of old, the words of George Leland’s 
last letter stood out before Barbara with new 
meaning. This was the disgrace he had told her 
of, this unsifted suspicion of a misuse of public 
money; this was why he had told her that the 
bond between them must be broken. He had seen 
himself a disgraced and ruined man, all chances 
of fortune and promotion gone from him, and his 
first impetuous act had been to set her free. 

“ But my letter, my letter !” she said to herself, 
despairingly. “Surely that was clear enough; 
surely I told him plainly enough that I could trust 
in his honor against all the world; that I feared 
no evil fortune, would shrink from no disgrace. 
And he did not even answer my letter.” 

And then, freed from the humiliating idea that 
he had flung her off in order to marry some one 
else, she began to wonder if by any chance that 
letter, on which so much depended, had gone 
astray. Yetwhyshould that be? Of all her pre- 
vious letters, two in every month, not one had ever 
been lost, Why should that one fateful letter 
have miscarried ? 

No; he had doubtless received her poor little 
letter, but having made up his mind, he thought 
it kinder not to reply. He had resolved on this 
act of self-abnegation. He would let no woman 
share his evil fortune. And so he had kept si- 
lence, and had broken her heart. 

So the autumn days grew sharper with the chill 
breath of coming winter; the last sheaves were 
gathered, and Mark Penruth was tramping, gun 
in hand, over the brittle stubble, attended by his 
last failure in lemon-and-white setters—a dog of 
loveliest disposition, and the most delightful crea- 
ture by the fireside, but feeble in his ideas, and 
irresolute in his conduct with fur and feather. 
Miss Penruth had departed on her Plymouth pil- 
grimage, and Vyvyan had assented, not too gra- 
ciously, to a third annual visit from Mrs. Trevor- 
nock and Flossie. 

* Flossie is so fond of you,” Barbara said, coax- 
ingly; “she has never forgotten your kindness in 
giving us all those theatre tickets.” 

“Has she not? No; nor have I ever forgot- 
ten those days,” Vyvyan answered, with a gloomy 
too 


4 

‘There had been a settled moodiness in his man- 
ner’and speech for a long time,’and sweet words 
and gentle looks had lost their power to charm or 
soothe him. The proud sense of possession, the 
delight of having conquered, had worn off; and 





he felt that in marrying a wife who did not even 
profess to love him, he had made a bad bargain. 
He forgot the terms of their betrothal, and re- 
sented his wife’s indifference as a wrong for which 
he had been unprepared. Perhaps, had they two 
been alone together, things might have worn grad- 
ually round to a pleasanter state of feeling on his 
side and on Barbara’s; but the grave Priscilla 
was a constant monitor, a perpetual explanatory 
note, setting forth the fact of this young wife’s 
unworthiness. 

And now Miss Penruth had gone forth, with 
two huge trunks and a bonnet-box, to adorn and 
dazzle the serious circles of Plymouth and its en- 
virons, and Barbara had her mother and sister 
with her once again. But these days were not 
like those halcyon days of the past, when she had 
given herself up unreservedly to the delight of her 
mother’s society. She was weighed down with 
ever present fears of what might happen in India. 

The papers of late had been silent about Major 
Leland. The public attention was concentrated 
upon the sufferers at Lucknow, and the general 
who was marching to their relief. That one hero, 
who represented for Barbara all that earth held 
of valor, had disappeared from the stage where 
this awful tragedy was being acted. She could 
only wait, dumb, helpless, fearful lest, on any bit- 
ter, never-to-be-forgotten day, she should see his 
name in the list of the slain. 

Not a word did Mrs, Trevornock or Flossie say 
of Major Leland, though they could hardly have 
missed the story of his deeds in the daily papers. 
With a laudable caution they avoided all mention 
of the Indian Mutiny, though it was the one ab- 
sorbing thought in the minds of men and women 
at this time. Mrs. Trevornock and her daughter 
behaved as if there had been no such thing—as 
if Campbell and Havelock had never lived, and 
Lucknow had never been heard of. There had 
been discovered, within the last week, one of those 
hideous carpet-bag murders which sometimes ap- 
pall society, and Flossie would talk of no public 
event save this of the carpet-bag. She dwelt and 
enlarged upon it with a ghoul-like relish. She 
brought it forth immediately that public matters 
were spoken of. Breathe but the name of Sir 
Colin Campbell, waft but a sigh toward yonder 
victims at Lucknow, and Flossie Jourished her 
carpet-bag. 

“Do you think he was a foreign spy?” she 
asked, when Vyvyan had enlivened a silent din- 
ner table by some gentle droppings from the last 
batch of Indian news. 

“ A foreign spy—Havelock ? No; he’s the son 
of a Sunderland ship-builder.” 

“T mean the poor thing in the carpet-bag,” ex- 
plained Flossie. “There must have been a mo- 
tive, you know. His poor remains wouldn’t have 
been stuck on an abutment of Waterloo Bridge 
unless somebody had wanted to get ridof him. I 
think he must have been a spy.” 

“What a morbid interest you take in that hor- 
rid murder, supposing it really was a murder !” 
said Vyvyan. 

“ Supposing, indeed !” ejaculated Flossie; “ of 
course it was a murder—a diabolical murder. It 
quite aggravates me when people try to explain 
it into nothing. I know that very abutment on 
that very bridge,” she added, with an air of su- 
periority. 

“We had a murder once in our parts,” said 
Mark, as if it were something to be proud of ; “ but 
it’s a long time ago. The poor fellow who was 
murdered was a Camelot man, and he was going 
home from market after having sold some cattle, 
and he was set upon and murdered by two fellows 
whom he’d been kind to. His brother was a lieu- 
tenant in the navy. His ship was coming home 
from Barbadoes at the time, and he dreamed that 
he saw his brother lying wounded and bloody on 
the Camelot road. The dream made him uneasy 
for a day or so, but he put aside the thought of 
it as foolishness; and when his ship came into 
Plymouth Sound, the first boat that boarded her 
brought a halfpenny broadside with the dying 
speech and confession of the murderers of poor 
Harry Denmark.” 

Flossie was deeply interested, and hencefor- 
ward, when Vyvyan and his brother showed any 
disposition to discuss the Mutiny, she overwhelmed 
them both with questions about that murder on 
the Camelot road. 

One day when Barbara and her mother were 
alone together, the troubled heart found relief in 
a sudden burst of confidence. 

“Mother,” she said, “I know now why George 
gave me up.” 

“What!” cried Mrs. Trevornock, with a scared 
look. “Surely he has not written to you ?” 

“No, dear. But he has behaved like a hero, 
and people have been writing about him. He 
was most unjustly treated ; his honor, his honesty 
even, were impeached; and, stung by the injus- 
tice he suffered, hopeless of future prosperity, he 
wrote to release me. It was nobly meant; but, 
oh, mother! he ought to have known me better. 
And I wrote to him. I told him—” 

She broke down at the thought of that useless 
letter. Mrs. Trevornock was also weeping. Moth- 
er and daughter mingled their tears. 

“ But, my dearest, my beloved one,” sobbed the 
mother, “think how good Providence has been 
to you, how merciful God has been tome. How 
could I have endured my life if you had been in 
India at this dreadful time? I must have died 
of the torture of suspense, the agony of waiting 
for news. And now you are so happily placed: 
mistress of this noble old house, one of the rich- 
est women in Cornwall, your own carriage and 
horses, your own ponies, every conceivable lux- 
ury—” 

“Don’t, don’t, mother!” cried Barbara, desper- 
ately ; “don’t congratulate me; it is too bitter.” 


On one of those autumnal days when white mist 
wreaths were curling up from the marshy hollows 
on the moor, and dark clouds were hanging about 
the tors, Vyvyan Penruth drove his dog-cart across 
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° HARPER’S BAZAR. 








the hills to the quarries. These quarries lay in a 
hollow of the cliff, close to the sea—a wild inac- 
cessible spot as seen from the beach below, but 
approached easily enough by the narrow winding 
road that hugged the coast as far as King Arthur's 
castle yonder. 

Mark was sitting at his desk in his private of- 
fice—a mere den of a room, with a single window 
looking straight into a slaty chaos. He was not 
laboring with any excessive industry; indeed, at 
the moment of his brother’s entrance he was sit- 
ting with his elbows on the table chewing a stump 
of lead-pencil and staring moodily at empty space. 

“Business no brighter?” asked the squire, 
curtly. 

“ Not one whit.” 

“ Well, I’ve been thinking over our last conver- 
sation, and I’ve made up my mind.” 

“ About what?” asked Mark, roused to sharp 
attention. 

“T'll have the books examined by an account- 
ant. Nothing like the educated brain for grasp- 
ing a difficulty.” 


“Do you suppose—” began Mark, starting to 


his feet. 
“T cast no imputation upon your good faith, 
Mark; but for the last three years I have felt 


that things have been drifting into muddle. Mud- 
die in business matters is a thing I detest. I’m 
no accountant myself—indeed, though I’m a pret- 
ty good farmer, I’m afraid I’m a bad man of busi- 
ness—and I begin to suspect that you, whom I 
once thought an oracle, are not much better. So 
I’ve written to a fellow I know in London to come 
down here and go steadily through the quarry ac- 
counts for the last ten years. He was educated 
as an accountant, though he is now in a solicitor’s 
office, and he’s as sharp as a needle. I expect 
him at Place this evening; so you can just put 
the books into my trap, and I’ll take them home 
with me.” 

“The books !” faltered Mark, staring confused- 
ly at his brother. 

“ Ay, man, the books. What else is there for 
an accountant to look over? You can bring as 
many vouchers, or anything else, as you please. 
I want the whole business put ship-shape, so that 
I may know how little or how much I am getting 
out of the quarries. I tell you I want the books 
for the last ten years!” he repeated, aggravated 
by Mark’s helpless air. “Here, ’'d better get 
them myself.” 

The books were in an iron safe, let into the 
wall just behind Mark’s chair. It happened that 
the key was in the safe, and the door ajar, for 
Mark had been poring over his ledger that after- 
noon. 

Vyvyan flung open the safe door, and brought 
out the contents of the safe—a dozen or so of 
vellum-bound account-books. 

“Tf you’ve done your day’s work, you may as 
well drive home with me,” said Vyvyan, when 
Mark had locked the empty safe and put the key 
in his pocket. 

“ Yes, I'll come with you,” answered Mark, 

{To BE ConTINUED.] 





MEXICAN WIRE JEWELRY. 


MONG the most interesting of the many 
novel sights that await the traveller in that 
oldest and most foreign of our towns, Santa Fé, 
New Mexico, is that of the Mexican jewellers at 
their quaint and ancient work in ornaments of 
gold and silver wire. Combs, breastpins, shawl 
clasps, ear-rings, bracelets, finger-rings, and vari- 
ous other articles of feminine adornment are made 
almost wholly by hand, through a cunning fash- 
ioning of wire into delicate devices. The gold 
and silver employed are perfectly pure. Any 
alloy would destroy the necessary ductility. The 
metal is first melted, refined, and cast into flat 
bars or cakes. These are next run between roll- 
ers until reduced to about one-tenth of an inch in 
thickness, and a foot or so in length. Narrow 
strips are then sheared off, each of which is pull- 
ed through successively smaller circular apertures 
in a steel plate, until drawn out into round wires 
of requisite thinness. Some of these wires are 
hardly thicker than sewing thread, yet without a 
flaw. The completed work in silver has a beau- 
tiful frosted appearance, while in gold a dead 
hazy surface against which polished points will 
gleam is highly admired. These effects are pro- 
duced by twisting two wires tightly together as 
the first step toward manufacture. Formerly 
this twisting was accomplished by simply rolling 
them on a board under the palm, but now it is 
more rapidly and accurately done bya lathe. The 
twisted wires are then sent through compressing 
rollers, whence they emerge a perfectly flat and 
extremely thin ribbon, having a crenulated edge, 
due to the twisting. This having been prepared, 
the workman lays it aside, and proceeds to fash- 
ion @ frame or outline in more solid wire of the 
object he is about to copy. Whatever is to be 
the future form (let us suppose it is to be a 
grape leaf), this outline lies perfectly flat upon 
the table. Into the outline he now puts a solid 
midrib and two or three veins, which divide the 
leaf into compartments or sections, and this done, 
he is ready to proceed. The next step is to take 
up his crenulated wire, and wind it upon the 
‘filling block” into a lenticular coil. This filling 
block is a little piece of wood, capped with cop- 
per, and supporting a row of minute brass teeth 
so small and so near together that you must look 
sharply to see that they are separate. To the 
central one of these teeth or pegs the workman 
hooks one end of his wire, and then proceeds to 
wind it deftly around the pegs, moving once away 
from the centre in both directions with each turn, 
until he has exhausted his wire or carried his 
regular coil as far as he wishes. Then he clips 
the ribbon, and slips off a little lens-shaped flat 
coil of delicate gold or silver ribbon, rough on the 
face with the crenulations of the edges. This 
coil is very manageable. He can pull it apart to 
insert the root of some addition or leave an open- 





ing in the design, can flatten or fatten it, can 
change its shape in almost any way, and still pre- 
serve the frosted surface. His first move, how- 
ever, is to fit it into one of the vacancies between 
the gold ribs of his skeleton leaf, and solder it 
there with perfect fitness. The leaf having finally 
been filled full, is then artistically bent with nip- 
pers into the desired shape of drooping or half 
folded or crinkled, and is adapted to the part it is 
to play in the completed piece. 

Numberless patterns in imitation of flowers, in- 
sects, feathers, and scroll-work emanate from the 
skillful hands of these natives, and jewels in pro? 
fusion are used to add lustre. Not only is it all 
done by hand, but by guess; that is, in much of 
the work, like the making of filigree combs, ac- 
curate proportions and corresponding curves are 
called for, and all of these the workmen produce 
without measurement or moulding over any pat- 
tern or die. The ornamentation is produced 
wholly by bending and crowding, not at all by 
engraving or inlaying, and its slight irregularity 
and crudeness add to its charm, endowing each 
piece with a pleasing individuality. Of course 
this faithful care consumes time, and conse- 
quently the work is costly, though prices are by 
no means exorbitant. Some single pieces re- 
quire several weeks of steady labor for their pro- 
duction. They are sold all over the world. 

This branch of art is of Spanish origin, and 
was taught the Mexicans by the conquerors, as 
Spain had previously received it from the Ital- 
ians. Now it has died out in the old country, 
and survives only here. The city of Mexico, Chi- 
huahua, and Sante Fé seem to be the main points 
of manufacture, and here at least the art has been 
greatly advanced. Until American taste directed 
their efforts there were but three designs extant 
for gold, and they were followed with little vari- 
ation. One was known as the “coquette.” It 
consisted of an oblong flat arrangement of solid 
gold and filigree, from which depended a golden 
fringe, each thread of which was twisted in close 
imitation of the antecedent buckskin fringe. 
This was the breastpin. The ear-rings were 
heavy, and fringed or fuchsia shape. The other 
two styles were simply copied after neck-tie bows, 
with ear pendants like flowers. It had degener- 
ated into very rude work, and the custom had 
grown of sticking native uncut, unpolished gems 
anywhere upon the gold-work, simply because the 
stones were known to be valuable. In this taste- 
less decadence it is probable the art would soon 
have wholly disappeared; but before the work- 
men had entirely forgotten the use of their tools, 
Northern men made new designs, suggested nov- 
el applications, and with ready imitation they 
have employed the quaint old method in the de- 
velopment of modern beauty. These workmen 
have no confidence in themselves, however, and 
little originality. They require to be led and 
guided every step. 

The most admirable piece of Mexican gold- 
work I have ever seen had a pretty legend con- 
nected with it. To the wonder of its workman- 
ship was attached the happy interest of romance. 
It was a bracelet which Sefior Armajo, now the 
richest sheep-owner in America and a patriarch 
at Albuquerque, intended for his bride. It was 
made more than sixty years ago, in the City of 
Mexico, at an expense of four and a half months 
of labor and $450 in wages, exclusive of the value 
of the materials. It consists of a massive piece, 
shaped like a quarter section of orange peel, and 
of equal size, from the points of which extend 
the broad series of ornate pieces that were to 
clasp the rich round arm of the proud sefiorita. 
The whole work is a filigree of pure reddish gold, 
fashioned in an intricate lace-work like a close 
intertwining of vines and tendrils, and each line 
of the filigree is elaborately chased and studded 
with lines and circles and branching sprays of 
minute round balls or berries of gold, in size 
from a pin-head to a microscopic speck. There 
are said to be over 4500 of these. Do you know 
how they were made? A thin sheet of gold was 
cut into a fringe with scissors; then the fringe 
was snipped crosswise, and dropped into diminu- 
tive cubic fragments. These were scattered on 
charcoal and put in the furnace, where they speed- 
ily melted and ran into polished globules, which 
were sorted and soldered upon the surface of this 
masterpiece of the Mexican goldsmiths. But the 
chased and studded gold was not enough. Across 
the crest of the centre piece of the bracelet flew 
a parrot, whose head gleamed in blue and green 
enamel, whose back and wings were tinted dove- 
color and pale brown by some process now lost. 
Beside it two brilliantly enamelled lizards eyed 
each other suspiciously, and everywhere insects 
and flowers of rich enamel studded the surface, 
growing among the golden vinery that bore abun- 
dant fruit of turquoise and amethyst. 

Perhaps had Sefior Armajo given this lovely 
token to his inamorata to keep while he was 
gone, all would have been different. But he took 
it to Europe with him ; and when, after two years, 
he came back, his sweetheart was dead—of a bro- 
ken heart? The sefior gladly sold the bracelet, 
and married another woman. Now he has offer- 
ed $1000 again and again to get back his brace- 
let, and fails; but Sefiora Armajo comes to town 
now and then wearing $15,000 worth of dia- 
monds, and so is happy without it. 

Another article that one sees commonly among 
the people is the puzzle ring. Formerly rings 
were fashioned only in silver, which in this dry 
climate will remain untarnished for a long time, 
but now gold is frequently employed for them. 
They are always large, and the ornamental top 
is a bunch of grapes with a leaf on each:side, a 
rosette flanked by little bows, a buckle with a 
broad strap, cr some similarly massive design. 
Taking the ring in your hand, you observe that 
the slender band really consists of four thin bands 
fitting accurately together, and that underneath 
the boss the ring is not solid, but a net-work of 
wires loosely braided. Examining it more close- 
ly, and perhaps a trifle roughly, it suddenly falls 








apart, and you hold a ring no longer, but a chain 
of four links, Three of these tinks possess as 
many portions of the ornamental part of the ring, 
but the fourth is plain, and acts as the key which 
holds the whole in place when together. 

The getting apart is very easy; the putting to- 
gether again is next to impossible without in- 
struction. One of these rings is somewhat cost- 
ly, but it is a common thing for their owners to 
offer a stranger the gift of it if he will put it to- 
gether in twenty-four hours. It is very rare that 
the promise proves a rash one. The one method 
is to let the chain hang by the piece which bears 
no ornament, and then to lift the centre orna- 
ment section up, at the same time turning it 
around so as to match it fairly with the other. 
These are the two central sections of the ring, 
and this done, it is not so difficult to slip the side 
pieces dexterously into position by lifting and de- 
pressing until the elbows and crooks that go to 
make up the intricate net-work underneath are 
gently insinuated into position. Any Mexican, 
from the swarthy “ Greaser’”’ who brings you fire- 
wood on his donkey to the handsomest hidalgo 
of them all, will show you how to solve the puz- 
zle when you are out of patience with trying. 





SAYINGS AND DOINGS. 


HERE are, according to estimates regarded 

reliable, about seven thousand men, women, 
and children of the Ute nation in the seven sub- 
ordinate tribes—the Tabaguache, Yampas, White 
River, Bear River, Uncompahgre, Green River, 
and Uintah. Formerly they owned the whole 
of Colorado; and their head chief, who preceded 
the peaceable Ouray, was named Colorow. The 
Utes have been considered a supericr tribe in 
many respects. They dress better and are finer- 
looking than most other Indians. But they will 
not work. It is reported that Colonel Steele, 
agent of the Post-office Department, was the last 
white man who talked with Mr. Meeker, agent 
at White River, before the massacre; and he ad- 
vised Mr. Meeker to flee, with his family. It 
seems that ‘‘ Captain Jack,” formerly head chief, 
made various complaints toColonel Steele, some- 
thing in the following fashion : ** Utes }.eap talk 
tome. Utes say agent niough no more; Utes 
%, Meeker must go away. Meeker say to Utes, 
‘Work, work, work. Ute no like work. Ute 
no work. Ute no school—no like school. No 
*fraid of soldiers. Fort Steele soldiers no fight. 
Utes heap fight.’” Those who knew Mr. Meeker 
report him to have been a kind, eonscientious 
Christian man, who accepted the position o 
agent from a sense of duty; that doubtiess he 
fulfilled every promise to them which the gov- 
ernment gave him means to fulfill, but was 
probably unable to do what they expected, and 
his death was the expression of the Indians’ re- 
venge. Mrs. and Miss Meeker, and Mrs. Price 
and her two children, have been released un- 
harmed, after twenty-two days’ captivity, during 
which the friendship of Chief Johnson’s squaw, 
Susan, alone saved them from atrocious indig- 
nities. 





Terrible accounts reach us in regard to the re- 
cent Spanish floods. Many villages have been 
swept away, and others are partially flooded. 
It is reported that ten thousand persons are in 
a state of destitution. The loss of property ex- 
ceeds 50,000,000 francs. At Murcia more than 
a thousand lives were lost, and it is feared that 
the total loss of life will exceed three thousand. 
At Alicante, a commercial port of Valencia, the 
whole plain was covered with raging waters, 
which formed a Jake nearly thirty leagues in 
extent. 





The newspapers were in the very midst of 
recording, as the astonishing results of mid- 
summer in October, the growth of second crops 
of various kinds of fruits, when suddenly, on Oc- 
tober 24, winter, as if to assert its rights, pu‘ in 
an appearance, In various places snow fell—in 
Pennsylvania, New York, Vermont, and Canada— 
and the thermometer went down to an uncom- 
fortably low point. On Mount Washington the 
mercury stood at 43° on the morning of the 24th, 
but in the evening it reached the lowest point 
on record at the summit in the month of Oc- 
tober, 8° above zero. 


Between five and six hundred men are now 
— on the New York approaches to the 
East River Bridge, and on an average about 
90,000 bricks are laid daily. 





Eighty-nine young women have recently been 
admitted to the Massachusetts State Normal 
School at Salem. 


Captive King Cetywayo was photographed on 
board the Natal while going to Cape Town. 
But he did not like the operation. e seemed 
to be afraid of the camera, and they had to coax 
him to place himself in position by promising 
him that he might afterward try his hand in 
catching fish from the deck. This device suc- 
ceeded. But although the operator obtained a 
couple of negatives, the king sternly refused to 
have copies of himself taken indefinitely; he 
would not sit again; not even when his wives, 
eager to be ge yee were placed in posi- 
tion, would he add himself to the group. He 
said he had undergone the operation alone, and 
they must do the same. 





A San Francisco newspaper has discovered 
somewhere General Grant’s wine card while he 
was a passenger on the City of Tokio. It is as 
follows: ‘‘Person—Grant; State-room—One; 
Kind of Wine—Congress water.”’ 





Early next year the railroad from the Naples 
Observatory to the foot of the cone of Vesuvius 
will be opened. A steam-engine at the summit 
will draw the cars up by a windlass. 





Great distress is reported from Hungary in 
consequence of bad harvests. In fifty-seven 
towns and villages in one county the govern- 
ment has suspended the collection of taxes until 
the next harvest-time. Forty parishes in anoth- 
er county are threatened with famine. 





Among rare and curious manuscripts disposed 
of at a recent sale of books in Clinton Hall was 
the orfginal manuscript of St. Gregory Vikafa- 





yer’s work on the martyrs, which contains over 
twelve hundred illuminated pages, in the Arme- 
nian language. It is more than eight hundred 
years old, and was found in a Sicilian monastery 
fifty years ago, and carried thence to Constanti- 
nople. Eventually it passed into the hands of 
the Hon. C. Oscanyan, who came to this coun- 
try as the consul-general of the Ottoman Em- 
pire. 





A London paper states that at the Royal Acad- 
emy of Music the Mendelssohn scholarship has 
been gained for the first time by a woman, a Miss 
Maud White, who is now at work on an opera, 
and when it is finished and produced, she hopes 
to be allowed to guide the orchestra to the full 
interpretation of her meaning by conducting it 
in person. 





At the banquet given in Tokio in honor of 
Nordenskjéld the bill of fare was most curiously 
devised. A map of the north of Europe was 
printed upon a common fan, with an indication 
of the route followed by the explorers from Swe- 
den to Japan. At the starting-point was writ- 
ten the name of the first dish served, and the 
various territories all along the line were marked 
with successive courses, terminating with the 
dessert «2 Tokio. The rivers of Russia and Si- 
beria were rechristened by the names of the va- 
rious wines provided for the occasion. 





There are now five ladies in the school of The- 
ology of the Boston University. In the College 
of Liberal Arts there are eleven ladies in the 
Freshman Class. 





Plans for rebuilding the town of Szegedin, in 
Hungary, have been laid before a royal commis- 
sion. Among the most important are, of course, 
arrangements for preserving the city from the 
danger of inundation. For protection, it is pro- 
posed to raise the level of the city twenty-six 
feet; but such a work would cost nine millions 
of florins, and the execution of it would extend 
over many years. The circular dike will be con- 
structed at once, and the embankment of the 
Tisza be raised to thirty feet. The ground will 
be made to rise from the outskirts to the centre 
of the city, which would serve as a place of ref- 
uge in case of tle dikes being ruptured. 





We should not recommend a lady to travel 
with twenty thousand dollars in a satchel. She 
would probably lose it, or be lost herself, before 
her journey ended. Nevertheless, a story is told 
of a lady travelling on the New York Central 
Railroad the other day, who lost, near Ilion, her 
satchel containing twenty thousand dollars. A 
freight train came along shortly after the pas- 
senger train, and the conductor picked up the 
satcuel from the side of the track, and left it with 
the agent at Ilion. It was restored to the lady, 
who presented the conductor with eight hun- 
dred dollars for his honesty. 





The most foolish married couple we have heard 
of lately reside in Cincinnati. They abide in the 
same house, they eat at the same table, but have 
not spoken to each other for sixteen years. The 
wife’s refusal to sign a deed angered the hus- 
band, and during all those years they have com- 
municated through a daughter only. Now the 
daughter has died, yet the obdurate couple live 
on in silence, untouched apparently by this ca- 
lamity. 





The life-saving stations along the New Jersey 
coast are thoroughly equipped for winter. Each 
one will be manned by six patrolmen besides 
the captain. They will be supplied with new 
and improved life-cars and life-line carriers, and 
a new patrol lamp, which is warranted to keep 
lighted in the heaviest gale. 


After having completed the translation of the 
New Testament into the Japanese tongue, the 
Rev. Dr. N. Brown, missionary in Japan of the 
American Baptist Union, says that he doubts ‘if 
there is any Eastern language into which the 
New Testament could be translated in a shorter 
time, or one capable of expressing more natural- 
ly and truthfully the thought of the original.”’ 





They have a new method of collecting honey 
nowadays. An electric shock is given to the 
bees with a sneall apparatus, and they fall to the 
bottom of the hive, remaining quiet for several 
hours, which time is improved by the owners. 





It is expected that the tenth Federal census re- 
port will be a decided improvement upon those 
of former years. Hitherto it has been the cus- 
tom to begin the work of gathering statistics for 
the census in the month of June—a time of year 
when it has been very difficult, and often impos- 
sible, to obtain accurate information. But new 
methods have been adopted by Superintendent 
Walker, and agents are already at work in vari- 
ous parts of the country gathering data upon 
subjects of interest, which it is believed will be 
more reliable than any yet published. 


How many travellers have any definite idea of 
the expense of building railroad cars? Ordinary 
passenger cars cost about $4200; the last built 
for the Hudson River road cost $5400, which in- 
cluded a heater and some extra fixtures. The 
cheapest style of Wagner’s drawing-room cars 
varies in price from $8000 to $12,000, which in- 
cludes the furnishing. Ordinary mail cars cost 
from $2000 to $3000, and baggage cars about the 
same. The uverage price of box cars is from 


$400 to $450. 





During the next-coming holiday evenings 
many of the little folks will spend some pleasant 
hours with the Princess Idleways, and from the 
recital of her haps and mishaps learn that busy 
ways are in the end far happier, even though at 
first they may appear less attractive. The Bazar 
readers will remember this entertaining story, in 
which the little princess, after some years of 
luxurious life in her father’s palace, where, even 
though surrounded by all that the heart could de- 
sire, she grows sullen and discontented, is placed 
by her sensible mother under the care of the fairy 
Industry. From her instruction she soon learns 
that the true way to be happy is to be busy, and 
that the purest pleasure comes only when our 
occupation stands on the highest plane—that of 
doing good to others. Mrs. Hay’s pretty volume 
is attractively illustrated by Alfred Fredericks, 
and published by Harper & Brothers. 


‘ 
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A DINNER ON THE 
ATLANTIC IN HALF A 
GALE O° WIND. 


JEW things are more unplea- 
] sant to a landlubber than a 
dinner under such circumstances. 

combines the tortures of Tan- 

s, Sisyphus, and the Danaids. 
The very approach to the dining- 
saloon is fraught with pain. The 
journey in zigzag from one’s cab- 
in, and knocking elbows here and 
there, is like being shaken in a 


run through a crowd of pillars 
and waiters, the pillars working 
like the pistons of an engine, 
the waiters apparently practicing 
gymnasti Then one’s seat has 
to be squeezed into somehow, and 
the throes of a camel passing 
through the eye of a needle are 
suggested ‘ 

One’s misery is heightened by 
contrast. There at the head of 
the table sits the captain, com 
handsome, and with a 
hearty appetite, swaying grace- 
fully with the motion of the ship. 
‘Tis like the blessed enjoying 
heaven in full sight of the eter- 
nally damned. How we envy 
him! With what consummate 
skill does he steer his hands to 
hismouth! In what perfect equi- 
librium is poised his Champagne 
glass! It seems to be the very 
centre of gravity of the whole 
ship. Now look atus. A’s glass 
is rolling down the table. B, as 
he tries to accept the captain’s 
challenge, might as well try to 
thread a needle. 

A storm in a tea-cup! Why, 
there is a storm in every soup 
plate, in every wine-glass, every 
bottle, every pickle The mo- 
tion is peculiarly irritating to 
Champagne. C’s bottle explodes, 
and the cork of it hits the waiter 
in the eye, convulsed as he is al- 
ready with writhing under a sw 
ing sirloin. Its gravy trickles 
down the neck of D, the only ex- 
perienced traveller amongst us. 
He knows how to hold and tilt 
his soup plate, how to fix his 
glass, where to ensconce his Veuve 
Clicquot. Hard luck! E’s bot- 
tle baptizes him from the rack 
above in true ship fashion, and 
F’s takes a frantic leap from it, 
as if to save its life. 

The jelly becomes without form 
and void. Dessert dishes, spoons, 
forks, knives, everything loose, 
rush down the slanting table like 
toboggins racing. Apples, or- 
anges, figs, nuts, and biscuits 
cannonade us. The pine turns a 
somersault, and G, not adapted by 
nature to sit on a slope of forty- 
five degrees, glissades under the 
table. No wonder the rest of 
us, quelled by this ship-quake, 
stare anxiously into the face of 
the captain ; but we read no dan- 
ger in his eye—only a twinkle 
twinkling to the sparkle of the 
Champagne. 
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SMALL GREENHOUSES. 


W ER-GARDEN is a com 
parative term, and may 
consist of a single rose-bush or a 
box of mignonette, an ivy-draped 
window or a grand conservatory ; 
but if in good condition, it is the 
most cheery piece of furniture, 
next to an open fire, that can be 
put into a room, Big or little, 
the greenhouse is invaluable for 
bringing a bit of summer, if it be 
only in the shape of leaves, into 
the white dreariness of winter. 

A greenhouse that can be cared 
for by one’s self affords the great- 
est amount of pleasure, and a 
single hanging basket in good 
condition is more desirable than 
a collection of neglected-looking 
plants. The trouble with such at- 
tempts usually is that the plants 
which verdure and blos- 
soms are expected, as a matter 
of course, are not often selected 
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with a view to their domestic 
qualities; they look well in some 
large garden or perfectly regu- 
lated hot-house, perhaps, and why 
should they not accommodate themselves to en- 
tirely different conditions, and take kindly to gas 
and stove heat, and a dry, dusty atmosphere? As 
they have their own views about these things, 
however, they obstinately stop thriving, and pre- 
sent melancholy specimens of consumption and 
dyspepsia and rush of blood to the head, in place 
of health and bioom and beauty. 

People are apt to think, for instance, that ferns 
t stand- 


will do well anywhere ; they are the 
uy for simple beauty and elegance when all other 
things fail; but even they insist upon moisture, 
and wither up under strong sunshine, and are 
quite as unsatisfactory as the most petted dar- 
lings of the greenhouse, except under proper con- 


ditions. Pressed ferns, although savoring some- 
what of herbariums and bunches of “ yarbs,” are 
much better, under adverse circumstances, than 
the living plants, and placed in any receptacle 
filled with moss, whether hanging basket or vase, 
the effect is scarcely distinguishable from the 
growing fronds. 

The most satisfactory place for ferns is in the 
Wardian case, where, with abundant moisture 
and protection from dust, they flourish in perfec- 
tion. The germ of this popular style of green- 
house was a mouldy chrysalis placed in a glass 
bottle, which produced a fern and a grass. The 
pattern has certainly been improved upon in the 
experiments of nearly fifty years; and the Ward- 


A DINNER ON THE ATLANTIC IN 


ian case, in its present state, is a miniature green- 
house, with the additional advantage of being 

le. It was originally air-tight; but this {s 
not indispensable, as its chief design is to insure 
moisture and protection from dust. 

These cases are of all degrees and conditions; 
very simple ones can be manufactured at home, 
and very elaborate ones purchased at great ex- 
pense, and involving a world of trouble; but mod- 
erate-sized ones, made on bases of pottery, with 
complete dishes and a glass shade for the top, 
can be procured ata small cost. To be thorough- 
ly successful, the case should be large in propor- 
tion to the number of plents it is expected to ac- 
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better for purposes of convenience. 
made in any shape—square, oblong, or round ; 
but unless in the latter shape, it is recommended 
to have a small door made to reach the plants, 
rather than to lift off the glass top. 

Ferns, lycopodium, partridge-vine, arbutus, he- 
| patica, and all sorts of wood treasures will grow 
| beautifully in the Wardian case, and the blossoms 
| will appear about six weeks earlier than in their 
{native haunts. <A great advantage of this little 
| greenhouse is that, once arranged and closed, it 
| requires no further care, neither watering nor 
| ventilation being necessary to the well-being of 
{its inmates. It can also be safely placed any- 
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appearing out-of-doors. The dreary months of 
December and January are particularly unpro- 
ductive; and even the prettiest green things are 
seldom to be found within these glass walls, but 
“all sorts of insignificant little and big things 
because they are popular.” It is a great point in 
winter, when flowers are scarce, to have gracefully 
formed plants with handsome foliage, as what 
few flowers there are show to much better advan- 
tage amid thickets of green, and seem thereby 
increased in quantity. 

“Every conservatory should have some green 
and graceful plants, or distinguished by some pe- 
culiar beauty of habit, ready at all times for fresh 
combinations that look as well in midwinter as 
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‘THERE’S MANY A SLIP "TWIXT THE CUP AND THE LIP.” 


in June. What are flowers unless set in the 
graceful green among which we find them nestle 
in a wild state? By selecting a great number of 
things which flower profusely, so as to hide the 
leaves in many instances, modern cultivators have 
almost annihilated leaf beauty. Nature, strongly 
vigorous in the production of leaves, sets her 
flowers everywhere in clouds of refreshing green.” 

Palms and climbing plants do much toward 
making a greenhouse beautiful ; but plants which 
flower profusely for a short time, and do nothing 
at all for eleven and a half months of the year, 
should be entirely banished. To this class be- 
long the acacias. which, as some one says, run up 
to the roof in n» time, giving a mass of bloom for 
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a week or two in spring, and a great mop of ug 
liness for the remainder of the year. Many other 
plants are of the same nature, and most unde 
servedly popular. 

The general rule for greenhouse 
in long lines of white stages, with sickly, stalky 
plants in pots all around the house. If all those 
weakly, insect-infested cinerarias, primulas, gera 
niums, could be discarded, and plants and shrubs, 
alike easy of cultivation and beautiful, substituted, 
it would form an ornamental attachment to the 
parlor or sitting-room instead of a house of pots 
—a greenhouse in reality as well as in name 

To make the greenhouse look like a perennial 
bower, it is only necessary to conceal the angular 


arried out 


frame-work which is always so 

infully visible—a thing ily 
done with vines aad creepers— 
until the hard outlines are soften- 
ed into ¢ beauty. The 


production of flowers for cutting, 
and not at all as an ornament in 
itself; but a green, grotto-like 
recess opening from the parlor 
gives an air of beauty and refine 
ment to the most ordinary dwell 
ing. Climbing and twining plants 
are plentiful, and many of them 
droop in graceful branchlets of 
leaves or floweri sprays, while 
hanging baskets a lways to be 
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had, as they can literally be man 
ufactured of almost anything, and 
depend upon their contents for 
their beauty 

Wild ean be used 
very gracefully in this way, with 
the bark left on, ox only removed 
where it is ragged, the latter treat 
ment maki quite a pretty va 
riety the of the stem 
Three forked branches of an old 
tree, if and studded with 
little branches, fastened togeth 
er with wire or twine, and orna 
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grape vine 


in color 


mossy 


mented with plenty of gray moss, 
will make rustic-looking 
basket, particularly suitable for 
the greenhouse 

A very small greenhouse 
conservatory 18 an ul 
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and these, with a suit 
‘ heating, and 
the usual costly stock of plants, 
make the pre 


apparatus for 


tentious greenhouse 
quite beyond the reach of a slen 
der income 

ut a great deal of satisfaction 
and pl be found in 
straying from the beaten path 
that leads to greenhouses as well 
as to many other things An ab- 
surdly small specimen is before 
us as we write, being little more 
than a glass box attached to the 
outside of a sunny window, but 
holding its own in the way of 
greenness and bloom with a per 
tinacity that is especially delight 


sure may 


ful through long January snows 
andthaws. A large hanging bas. 
ket in the centre displays the del. 
icate vine and bell-like blossoms, 
deeply, darkly, beautifully blue, of 
the maurandia, entangled | with 
the bright pink of the sweet-pea, 
while the little golden-hued ma 
hernia swings its fragrant censers 
near by, and all the other con- 
tents of the tiny four-by-six in- 
But 


closure are roses and vines, 


such roses and such vines| There 
are just v of them to be 
properly taken care of, and they 
smile back their happiness in 
buds and blossoms and foliage 
that make perpetual summer in 
that one little spot. 


enot 


Did any one ever see a green- 
house of the ordinary type with 
out its inevitable background of 
orange and lemon trees ?—al- 
though they do little else but to 
look stiff and hopeless, reminding 
one of a row of wall-flowers in a 
ball-room Their glossy foliage 

is their one recommendation ; but 
this is often scanty, and eclipsed 
by the oleander when in its best 
condition, the latter growing more 
gracefully, and wearing its rosy 
or snowy crown of delicately per 
fumed blossoms like the magnifi. 
cent Algerian queen it is, ‘Tt is 
only a child, however, in Al 
measuring there in its wild 

from three to five feet in hei 

but not as a child do we be 

it under the fostering care of cul- 
tivation. It is a beautiful 
maiden of the giantess order, with 
doubled height, and radiant with 
bloom and sweetness It 
the sunniest part of the green- 
house, and the moisture of its na- 
tive marshes 

The plentiful use of moss is a great embel- 
lishment to the 
furnished look 
usual covering 


now 


loves 


grreenhouse givi the shelves a 
that is entirely lacking with thei: 
of white paint, and being much 
more agreeable to the It is also an impor- 
tant aid in retaining the moisture which is in- 
dispensable to the perfect condition of the win- 
ter-garden. Seedling railing plants, etc., 
should fill every unoce space; and masses 
of lycopodium, with its peculiarly rich shade of 
green, cover the ugliness of dead back wall 
advantage. It makes beautiful little 
lawns or mounds as well; and “ with tiny winding 
streamlets bordered with New Zealand flax, grace- 
ful grasses, ferns, and the like, groups of tree- 
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ferns, camellias, and palms, and a plant of the no- 
ble Musa ensete, I have seen some winter-gardens 
really worthy of the name, and quite as charming 
as veritable bits of nature.” 

There are many other plants with handsome 
foliage that look well scattered singly here and 
there, and occasionally one is brought forward and 
introduced as a beauty without having hitherto 
been suspected of pc ing any charms. The 
sugar-cane, with its long, boldly arching leaves of 
vivid green, is very ornamental, but it requires 
tropical heat for its full development, while New 
Zealand flax and orchids are also valuable for dec- 
oration. The latter possess the advantage, when 
cultivated in a room, of continuing in bloom a 
long time; but when not in flower they can not 
be called very prepossessing. 

Palms are neither showy nor flowering, but 
they grow more valuable from year to year, and 
@ young palm-tree, with its graceful form and re- 
freshing foliage, can scarcely be out of place 
wherever plants are admissible. The leaves of 
the Corypha australis are very full and beautiful, 
and it is the most hardy and enduring of all the 
palm family for in-door decoration. Cocos coro- 
nata and C. fleruosa are also very elegant and 
effective. 

The employment of simple means in the pro- 
duction of beauty is easier of accomplishment 
than is generally supposed, and winter-gardens 
that would brighten dull rooms almost with the 
effect of sunshine might often be made with hith- 
erto despised plants. That variegated, queenly 
hanging leaf usually known as “ roast-beef plant,” 
and generally found as the outside or inside adorn- 
ment of some poor dwelling, becomes really beau- 
tiful with a little cultivation, requiring only the 
smallest amount of care and attention. Morning- 
glories, too, become quite delicate in their habit 
when cared for within-doors, 

There is a fascination about plants grown un- 
der difficulties ; and could any difficulties be more 
discouraging than those of the poor man into 
whose one room the sunshine never came, and,j 
yet who, with a zeal and perseverance worthy of 
all praise, made an ambitious attempt at a green- 
house? This he carried out by means of an old 
orange box and a second-hand window-sash, which 
he nailed against the wall of the back yard, and 
actually exhibited at a flower show some very 
creditable specimens of plants. 

Many a little greenhouse might spring into be- 
ing where such things are regarded as unattain- 
able luxuries, and a small excrescence at the side 
of the house would be found to have endless ca- 
pabilities in the way of flowers and pleasant work. 
It all depends upon good management and nice 
calculation. Second-hand sashes can be bought 
for at least a third less than new ones, and if done 
by degrees, using a carpenter’s services when he 
has little or nothing to do, the cost will be much 
reduced. The ways of heating are “various :” a 
small stove, or a kerosene apparatus, neither of 
which will involve an extravagant outlay, can be 
made to do duty for a tiny greenery; and it is 
to be remembered that, except for the tenderest 
exotics, too much heat is usually given instead of 
too little. 

Then, too, 0 sister of inadequate means! if, 
though on pleasure you are bent, you have a fru- 
gal mind, you can easily make your greenhouse 
a profit as well as a pleasure, so that in a short 
time it will pay for itself. But the person who 
undertakes a small greenhouse with so practical 
an end in view will not dabble in a little of this 
and a little of that, nor waste her energies on “all 
sorts of insignificant little and big things because 
they are popular.” She will carefully ascertain 
what plants are most productive of flowers that 
are salable, and shape her course accordingly. 
Roses, violets, bouvardias, and carnations all re- 
quire the same conditions of atmosphere, etc., 
and all are popular for winter bouquets. With 
geraniums and camellias, which will prove har- 
monious members of the same happy family, the 
greenhouse for profit will be found sufficiently 
stocked. 

If built against the side of the dwelling, the 
expense of one wall will be avoided; and with 
plenty of moss and easy-growing vines, it can be 
made very pleasant to look upon. Try it, ye im- 

ious ones ; it will be found far more profit- 
able and healthful than sewing for the Deposit- 
ory ; and if you have to borrow the money to build 
it, never mind, you can be so sure of paying it 





again. 

As to the greenhouse for pleasure that may 
come as an unexpected fortune to those who had 
not dreamed of indulging in such luxuries, it is a 
delight to linger over it. Don’t buy the new par- 
lor carpet on which you had decided ; wear last 
winter’s coat, bonnet, anything ; do without des- 
serts, and give up preserving, until it is a fact 
accomplished; put everything you can decently 
save into the fund, and you will enjoy the pleasant 
surprise of seeing it “ roll up” like a snow-ball. 

When at length you can sit under your vine 
at least, if not under your fig-tree, in the storms 
of wild December, this is the sort of picture it 
will present; for yowr greenhouse is to be a 
summer bower in the midst of the snows, and 
you will build it out accordingly, without mak- 
ing it inordinately large or inordinately expen- 
sive. It opens from the parlor or dining-room, 
as the case may be, and a passion-vine and hoya 
{both beautiful), with some aid, perhaps, from 
ivies, make curtains and portiére. A clump of 
oleanders in one corner, all glossy green and rosy 
pink, towers above a pile of Moorish cushions with 
an arabesque mat spread at the foot; and in this 
luxurious and fragrant nest you enjoy the dolce 
far niente of your day, with Daisy, perhaps, in all 
the graceful abandon of her twelve months of 
life, sprawling and gambolling on another mat 
near at hand, and your sultan and slave growing 
rather misty and indistinct through a cloud of 
incense which he is wafting to himself from a 
censer that to ordinary eyes has the semblance 
of a first-class Havana. But tobacco smoke, you 





know, is. good for insects, or rather bad for them, 
and therefore highly favorable to your roses and 
geraniums. For your greenhouse affords at least 
two comfortable seats ; and as you loll there amid 
the delicious Easter fragrance, and feast your eyes 
with bloom and beauty, do you ever breathe a 
sigh of regret for the pies you did not eat, and 
the bonnet you did not wear? I trow not. 





BITTER-SWEET. 
Wuence that fragrant name of thine, 
Spicy as the beaded wine; 

In what cup of fairy mould, 

First were poured thy berries cold, 
And what dainty revellers meet 
Round thy clusters, Bitter-sweet ? 


Haply in the deep greenwood 
Hebe near thee sponsor stood, 
Venus cast thy perfect shape 
Tinier than the mountain grape, 
And such gods as Homer knew 
Gather thee in dusk and dew. 


Lovely birth of frost and fire, 
‘Satisfying all desire ; 

Though the aster blooms no more, 
And the gentian’s smile is o’er, 
They who rest and they who toil 
Count thee Nature’s richest spoil. 
Life itself is bitter-sweet, 


In its rhythm most complete. 
Through its loftiest choral strain 
Steals the under-tone of pain, 
And its sober autumn days 
Often wake our gladdest praise. 


Therefore, when the loosened leaf, 
Robed in glory bright and brief, 
Silent through the crystal air 
Floats ethereal as a prayer, 

It is joy thy blush to meet, 
Jewel-gleaming Bitter-sweet. 


For so plain we hear thee say, 
“Love is in the world to stay, 
Though the seasons wax and wane, 
Though the winter come again,” 

That our faltering hearts grow strong, 
And our lips uplift a song. 


THE STORY OF A LIE. 


By ROBERT LOUIS STEVENSON. 








CHAPTER L. 
INTRODUCES THE ADMIRAL. 


HEN Dick Naseby was in Paris he made 
some odd acquaintances, for he was one of 
those who have ears to hear, and can use their eyes 
no less than their intelligence. He made as many 
thoughts as Stuart Mill; but his philosophy con- 
cerned flesh and blood, and was experimental as 
to its method. He was.a type-hunter among man- 
kind. He despised small game and insignificant 
per lities, whether in the shape of dukes or 
bagmen, letting them go by like sea-weed ; but 
show him a refined or powerful face, let him hear 
a plangent or a penetrating voice, fish for him 
with a living look in some one’s eye, a passionate 
gesture, a meaning and ambiguous smile, and his 
mind was instantaneously awakened. “ There 
was a man, there was a woman,” he seemed to 
say, and he stood up to the task of comprehen- 
sion with the delight of an artist in his art. 

And indeed, rightly considered, this interest of 
his was an artistic interest, There is no science 
in the personal study of human nature. All com- 
prehension is creation ; the woman I love is some- 
what of my handiwork ; and the great lover, like 
the great painter, is he that can so embellish his 
subject as to make her more than human, whilst 
yet by a cunning art he has so based his apothe- 
osis onthe nature of the case that the woman can 
go on being a true woman, and give her character 
free play, and show littleness, or cherish spite, or 
be greedy of common pleasures, and he continue 
to worship without a thought of incongruity. To 
love a character is only the heroic way of under- 
standing it. When we love, by some noble meth- 
od of our own or some nobility of mien or nature 
in the other, we apprehend the loved one by what 
is noblest in ourselves, When we are merely 
studying an eccentricity, the method of our study 
is but a series of allowances. To begin to under- 
stand is to begin to sympathize ; for comprehen- 
sion comes only when we have stated another’s 
faults and virtues in terms of our own. Hence 
the proverbial toleration of artists for their own 
evil creations. Hence, too, it came about that 
Dick Naseby, a -minded creature, and as scru- 
pulous and brave a gentleman as you would want 
to meet, held in a sort of affection the various 
human creeping things whom he had met and 


One of these was Mr. Peter Van Tromp, an 
English-speaking, two-legged animal of the inter- 
national genus, and by profession of general and 
more than equivocal utility. Years before he had 
been a painter of some standing in a colony, and 
portraits signed “ Van Tromp” had celebrated the 
greatness of colonial governors and judges. In 
those days he had been married, and driven his 
wife and infant daughter in a pony trap. What 
were the steps of his declension? No one exact- 
ly knew. Here he was at least, and had been any 
time these past ten years, a sort of dismal para- 
site upon the foreigner in Paris. 

It would be hazardous to specify his exact in- 
dustry. Coarsely followed, it would have merited 
a name grown somewhat unfamiliar to our ears. 
Followed as he followed it, with a skillful reti- 
cence, in a kind of social chiar-oscuro, it was still 
possible for the polite to call him a professional 
painter. His lair was in the Grand Hotel and the 
gaudiest cafés, There he might be seen jotting 
off a sketch with an air of some inspiration; 








and he was always affable, and one of the easiest 
of men to fall in talk withal. A conversation 
usually ripened into a peculiar sort of intimacy, 
and it was extraordinary how many little services 
Van Tromp contrived to render in the course of 
six-and-thirty hours. He occupied a position be- 
tween a friend and a courier, which made him 
worse than embarrassing to repay. But those 
whom he obliged could always buy one of his vil- 
lainous little pictures, or, where the favors had 
been prolonged and more than usually delicate, 
might order and pay for a large canvas, with per- 


’ fect certainty that they would hear no more of 


the transaction. 

Among resident artists he enjoyed celebrity of 
a non-professional sort. He had spent more mon- 
ey—no less than three individual fortunes, it was 
whispered—than any of his associates could ever 
hope to gain, Apart from his colonial career, he 
had been to Greece ina brigantine with four brass 
carronades; he had traversed Europe in a chaise 
and four, drawing bridle at the palace doors of 
German princes; queens of song and dance had 
followed him like sheep and paid his tailor’s bills. 
And to behold him now, seeking small loans with 
plaintive condescension, sponging for breakfast 
on an art student of nineteen, a fallen Don Juan 
who had neglected to die at the propitious hour, 
had a color of romance for young imaginations. 
His name and his bright past, seen through the 
prism of whispered gossip, had gained him the 
nickname of The Admiral. 

Dick found him one day at the receipt of cus- 
tom rapidly painting a pair of hens and a cock in 
a little water-color sketching box, and now and 
then glancing at the ceiling like a man who should 
seek inspiration from the Muse. Dick thought 
it remarkable that a painter should choose to 
work over an absinthe in a public café, and look- 
ed the man over. The aged rakishness of his 
appearance was set off by a youthful costume; 
he had disreputable gray hair, and a disreputa- 
ble, sore, red nose ; but the coat and the gesture, 
the outworks of the man, were still designed for 
show. Dick came up to his table and inquired 
if he might look at what the gentleman was do- 
ing. No one was so delighted as the Admiral. 

“A bit of a thing,” said he. “I just dash 
them off like that. I—I dash them off,” he add- 
ed, with a gesture. 

“ Quite so,” said Dick, who was appalled by the 
feebleness of the production. 

“Understand me,” continued Van Tromp; “I 
am a man of the world. And yet—once an art- 
ist always an artist. All of a sudden a thought 
takes me in the street; I become its prey; it’s 
like a pretty woman ; no use to struggle; I must 
—dash it off.” 

“T see,” said Dick. 

“Yes,” pursued the painter; “it all comes 
easily, easily to me; it is not my business ; it’s a 
pleasure. Life is my business—life—this great 
city, Paris—Paris after dark—its lights, its gar- 
dens, its odd corners. Aha!” he cried, “to be 
young again! The heart is young, but the heels 
are leaden. A poor, mean business, to grow old! 
Nothing remains but the coup d’ail, the contem- 
plative man’s enjoyment, Mr.—,” and he paused 
for the name. 

“Naseby,” returned Dick. 

The other treated him at once to an exciting 
beverage, and expatiated on the pleasure of meet- 
ing a compatriot in a foreign land. To hear him, 
you would have thought they had encountered in 
Central Africa. Dick had never found any one 
take a fancy to him so readily, nor show it in 
an easier or less offensive manner. He seemed 
tickled with him as an elderly old fellow about 
town might be tickled by a pleasant and witty 
lad; he indicated that he was no precisian, but 
in his wildest times had never been such a blade 
as he thought Dick. Dick protested, but in vain. 
This manner of carrying an intimacy at the bay- 
onet’s point was Van Tromp’s stock in trade. 
With an older man he insinuated himself; with 
youth he imposed himself, and in the same breath 
imposed an ideal on his victim, who saw that he 
must work up to it or lose the esteem of this old 
and vicious patron. And what young man can 
bear to lose a character for vice ? 

At last, as it grew toward dinner-time, “ Do you 
know Paris ?” asked Van Tromp. 

“Not so well as you, I am convinced,” said 
Dick. 

“And so am I,” returned Van Tromp, gayly. 
“Paris! My young friend—you will allow me? 
—when you know Paris as I do, you will have 
seen Strange Things. I say no more; all I say 
is, Strange Things. We are men of the world, 
you and I, and in Paris, in the heart of civilized 
existence. This is an opportunity, Mr. Naseby. 
Let us dine. Let me show you where to dine.” 

Dick consented. On the way to dinner the Ad- 
miral showed him where to buy gloves, and made 
him buy them; where to buy cigars, and made 
him buy a vast store, some of which he obliging- 
ly accepted. At the restaurant he showed him 
what to order, with surprising uences in 
the bill. What he made that night by his per- 
centages it would be hard to estimate. And all 
the while Dick smilingly consented, understand- 
ing well that he was being done, but taking his 
losses in the pursuit of character as a hunter sac- 
rifices his dogs. As for the Strange Things, the 
reader will be relieved to hear that they were no 
stranger than might have been expected, and he 
may find things quite as strange without the ex- 
pense of a Van Tromp for guide. Yet he was a 
guide of no mean order, who made up for the 
poverty of what he had to show by a copious im- 
aginative commentary. 

“ And such,” said he, with a hiccough, “ such 
is Paris.” 

“ Pooh!” said Dick, who was tired of the per- 
formance. 

The Admiral hung an ear, and looked up side- 
long with a glimmer of suspicion. 

“Good-night,” said Dick ; “I’m tired.” 

“So English!” cried Van Tromp, clutching 





him by the hand—“so English! So dlasé/ Such 
a charming companion! Let me see you home.” 
“Look here,” returned Dick, “I have said 
-night, and now I’m going. You're an amus- 
ing old boy; I like you, in a sense; but here’s an 
end of it for to-night. Not another cigar, not an- 
other grog, not another percentage out of me.” 
“T beg your pardon!” cried the Admiral, with 


“Tut, man !” said Dick; “ you’re not offended ; 
you’re a man of the world, I thought. I’ve been 
studying you, and it’s over. Have I not paid for 
the lesson? Aw revoir.” 

Van Tromp laughed gayly, shook hands up to 
the elbows, hoped cordially they would meet again 
and that often, but looked after Dick as he de- 
parted with a tremor of indignation. After that 
they two not unfrequently fell in each other’s 
way, and Dick would often treat the old boy to 
breakfast on a moderate scale and in a restaurant 
of his own selection. Often, too, he would lend 
Van Tromp the matter of a pound, in view of 
that gentleman’s contemplated departure for 
Australia, There would be a scene of farewell al- 
most touching in character, and a week or a 
month later they would meet on the same boule- 
vard without surprise or embarrassment. And 
in the mean time Dick learned more about his 
acquaintance on all sides ; heard of his yacht, his 
chaise and four, his brief season of celebrity amid 
a more confiding population, his daughter, of 
whom he loved to whimper in his cups, his 
sponging, parasitical, nameless way of life; and 
with each new detail somiething that was not 
merely interest nor yet altogether affection grew 
up in his mind toward this disreputable step-son 
of the arts. Ere he left Paris, Van Tromp was 
one of those whom he entertained to a farewell 
supper; and the old gentleman made the speech 
of the evening, and then fell below the table, 
weeping, smiling, paralyzed. 





CHAPTER II. 
A LETTER TO THE PAPERS. 


Oxp Mr. Naseby had the sturdy, untutored na- 
ture of the upper middle class. The universe 
seemed piain to him. “The thing’s right,” he 
would say, or “the thing’s. wrong ;” and there 
was an end of it. There was a contained, pro- 
phetic energy in his utterances, even on the 
slightest affairs: he saw the damned thing; if you 
did not, it must be from perversity of will; and 
this sent the blood to his head. Apart from this, 
which made him an exacting companion, he was 
one of the most upright, hot-tempered, hot-headed 
old gentlemen in England. Florid, with white 
hair, the face of an old Jupiter, and the figure of 
an old fox-hunter, he enlivened the vale of Thyme 
from end to end on his big cantering chestnut. 

He had a hearty respect for Dick as a lad of 
parts. Dick had a respect for his father as the 
best of men, tempered by the politic revolt of a 
youth who has to see to his own independence. 
Whenever the pair argued, they came to an open 
rupture; and arguments were frequent, for they 
were both positive, and both loved the work of 
the intelligence. It was a treat to hear Mr. Nase- 
by defending the Church of England in a volley 
of oaths, or supporting ascetic morals with an 
enthusiasm not entirely innocent of port-wine. 
Dick used to wax indignant, and none the less so 
because, as his father was a skillful disputant, he 
found himself not seldom in the wrong. On 
these occasions he would redouble in energy, and 
declare that black was white, and blue yellow, 
with much conviction and heat of manner; but 
in the morning such a license of debate weighed 
upon him like a crime, and he would seek out his 
father, where he walked before breakfast on a 
terrace overlooking all the vale of Thyme. 

“T have to apologize, Sir, for last night—” he 
would begin. 

“ Of course you have,” the old gentleman would 
cut in, cheerfully. “You spoke like a fool. Say 
no more about it.” 

“You do not understand me, Sir. I refer to a 
particular point. I confess there is much force 
in your argument from the doctrine of possibili- 
ties.’ 

“Of course there is,” returned his father. 
“Come down and look at the stables. Only,” he 
would add, “ bear this in mind, and do remember 
that a man of my age and experience knows more 
about what he is saying than a raw boy.” 

He would utter the word “ boy” even more of- 
fensively than the average of fathers, and the 
light way in which he accepted these apologies 
cut Richard to the heart. The latter drew slight- 
ing comparisons, and remembered that he was 
the only one who ever apologized. This gave him 
a high station in his own esteem, and thus con- 
tributed indirectly to his better behavior ; for he 
was scrupulous as well as high-spirited, and 
prided himself on nothing more than on a just 
submission, 

So things went on, until the famous occasion 
when Mr, Naseby, becoming engrossed in securing 
the election of a sound party candidate to Parlia- 
ment, wrote a flaming letter to the papers. The 
letter had about every demerit of party letters in 
general: it was expressed with the energy of a be- 
liever ; it was personal; it was a little more than 
half unfair, and about a quarter untrue. The old 
man did not mean to say what was untrue, you 
may be sure ; but he had rashly picked up gossip, 
as his prejudice suggested, and now rashly launch- 
ed it on the public with the sanction of his name. 

“The Liberal candidate,” he concluded, ‘is thus 
a public turncoat. Is that the sort of man we 
want? He has been given the lie, and has swal- 
lowed the insult. Is that the sort of man we 
want? Ianswer,No! With all the force of my 
conviction, I answer, Vo!” 

And then he signed and dated the letter with 
an amateur’s pride, and looked to be famous by 
the morrow. 

Dick, who had heard nothing of the matter, was 
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up first on that inauspicious day, and took the 
journal to an arbor in the garden. He found his 
father’s manifesto in one column, and in another 
a leading article, “No one that we are aware 
of,” ran the article, “had consulted Mr. Naseby 
on the subject, but if he had been appealed to by 
the whole body of electors, his letter would be none 
the less ungenerous and unjust to Mr. Dalton. 
We do not choose to give the lie to Mr. Naseby, 
for we are too well aware of the consequences ; 
but we shall venture instead to print the facts of 
both cases referred to by this red-hot partisan in 
another portion of our issue. Mr. Naseby is, of 
course, a large proprietor in our neighborhood ; 
but fidelity to facts, decent feeling, and English 
grammar are all of them qualities more important 
than the possession of land. Mr. N. is doubtless 
a great man; in his large gardens and that half 
mile of greenhouses, where he has probably ripen- 
éd his intellect and temper, he may say what he 
will to his hired vassals, but (as the Scotch say) 


* here 
He mauna think to domineer.’ 


Liberalism,” continued the anonymous journalist, 
“is of too free and sound a growth,” etc. 

Richard Naseby read the whole thing from be- 
ginning to end, and a crushing shame fell upon 
his spirit. His father had played the fool; he 
had gone out noisily to war, and come back with 
confusion. The moment that his trumpets sound- 
ed he had been disgracefully unhorsed. There 
was no question as to the facts; they were one 
and all against the squire. Richard would have 
given his ears to have suppressed the issue; but 
as that could not be done, he had his horse sad- 
died, and furnishing himself with a convenient 
staff, rode off at once to Thymebury. 

The editor was at breakfast in a large, sad 
apartment. The absence of furniture, the ex- 
treme meanness of the meal, and the haggard, 
bright-eyed, consumptive look of the culprit, un- 
manned our hero; but he clung to his stick, and 
was stout and warlike. 

“You wrote the article in this morning’s pa- 


per ?” he demanded. 
“You are young Mr. Naseby? I published it,” 
said Richard ; and 


replied the editor, rising. 

“ My father is an old man,” 
then, with an outburst, “and a damned sight finer 
fellow than either you or Dalton!” He stopped 
and swallowed ; he was determined that all should 
go with regularity. “T have but one question to 
put to you, Sir,” he resumed. “Granted that my 
father was misinformed, would it not have been 
more decent to withhold the letter, and commu- 
nicate with him in private ?” 

“ Believe me,” returned the editor, “ that alter- 
native was not open to me. Mr. Naseby told me 
in a note that he had sent his letter to three other 
journals, and, in fact, threatened me with what he 
called exposure if I kept it back from mine. I 
am really concerned at what has happened ; I sym- 
pathize with and approve of your emotion, young 
gentleman; but the attack on Mr. Dalton was 
gross, , very gross, and I had’ no choice but to offer 

im my columns to reply. Party has its duties, 
Sir,” added the scribe, kindling, as one who 
should propose a sentiment ; “and the attack was 

ss,”” 

Richard stood for half a minute digesting the 
answer ; and then the god of fair play came upper- 
most in his heart, and murmuring “ Good-morn- 
ing,” he made his escape into the street. 

His horse was not hurried on the way home, 
and he was late for breakfast. The squire was 
standing with his back to the fire, in a state bor- 
dering on apoplexy, his fingers violently knitted 
under his coat tails. As Richard came in, he 
opened and shut his mouth like a cod-fish, and 
his eyes protruded. 

“Have you seen that, Sir?” he cried, nodding 
toward the paper. 

“ Yes, Sir,” said Richard. 

“Oh, you’ve read it, have you?” 

“ Yes, I have read it,” replied Richard, looking 
at his foot. 

“Well,” demanded the old gentleman, “ and 
what have you to say to it, Sir?” 

“You seem to have been misinformed,” said 
Dick. 

“Well? What then? Is your mind so ster- 
ile, Sir? Have you not a word of comment? no 
proposal ?” 

“I fear, Sir, you must apologize to Mr. Dalton. 
It would be more handsome, indeed it would be 
only just, and a free acknowledgment would go 
far—” Richard paused, no language appearing 
delicate enough to suit the case. 

“ That is a suggestion which should have come 
from me, Sir,” roared the father. “It is out of 
place upon your lips. It is not the thought of a 
loyal son. Why, Sir, if my father had been 
plunged in such deplorable circumstances, I should 
have thrashed the editor of that vile sheet within 
an inch of his life. I should have thrashed the 
man, Sir. It would have been the action of an 
ass, but it would have shown that I had the blood 


and the natural affections of a man. Son? You 
are no son, no son of mine, Sir !” 

“Sir!” said Dick. 

“Til tell you what you are, Sir,” pursued the 


squire. “You're a Benthamite. I disown you. 
Your mother would have died for shame; there 
was no modern cant about your mother; she 
thought—she said to me, Sir—I’m glad she’s in 
her grave, Dick Naseby. Misinformed! Misin- 
formed, Sir? Have you no loyalty, no spring, no 
natural affections? Are you clock-work, hey ? 
Away! This is no place for you. Away!’ (wav- 
ing his hands in the air). “Go away! Leave 
me !” 

At this moment Dick beat a retreat in a dis- 
array of nerves, a whistling and clamor of his own 
arteries, and, in short, in such a final bodily disor- 
der as made him alike incapable of speech or 
hearing. And in the midst of all this turmoil a 
sense of unpardonable injustice remained graven 
in his memory. 


“Te 





CHAPTER IIL. 
IN THE ADMIRAL’S NAME, 


THERE was no return to the subject. Dick and 
his father were henceforth on terms of coldness. 
The upright old gentleman grew more upright 
when he met his son, buckrammed with immortal 
anger; he asked after Dick’s health, and discuss- 
ed the weather and the crops with an spalling 
courtesy ; his pronunciation was point-device, his 
voice was distant, distinct, and sometimes almost 
trembling with suppressed indignation. 

As for Dick, it seemed to him as if his life had 
come abruptly to an end. He came out of his 
theories and clevernesses ; his premature man-of- 
the-worldliness, on which he had prided himself on 
his travels, “shrank like a thing ashamed” before 
this real sorrow. Pride, wounded honor, pity, 
and respect tussled together daily in his heart, 
and now he was within an ace of throwing him- 
self upon his father’s mercy, and now of slipping 
forth at night and coming back no more to Nase- 
by House. He suffered from the sight of his 
father, nay, even from the neighborhood of this 
familiar valley, where every corner had its legend, 
and he was besieged with memories of childhood. 
If he fled into a new land, and among none but 
strangers, he might escape his destiny, who knew ? 
and begin again light-heartedly. From that chief 
peak of the hills, that now and then, like an uplift- 
ed finger, shone in an arrow of sunlight through 
the broken clouds, the shepherd in clear weather 
might perceive the shining of the sea. There, he 
thought, was hope. But his heart failed him 
when he saw the squire, and he remainel. His 
fate was not that of the voyager by sea and land ; 
he was to travel in the spirit, and begin his jour- 
ney sooner than he sup’ 

For it chanced one day that his walk led him 
into a portion of the uplands which was almost 
unknown to him. Scrambling through some 
rough woods, he came out upon a moorland reach- 
ing toward the hills. A few lofty Scotch firs 
grew hard by upon a knoll; a clear fountain 
near the foot of the knoll sent up a miniature 
streamlet which meandered in the heather. A 
shower had just skimmed by, but now the sun 
shone brightly, and the air smelt of the pines 
and the grass. On a stone under the trees sat a 
young lady sketching. We have learned to think 
of women in a sort of symbolic transfiguration, 
based on clothes; and one of the readiest ways 
in which we conceive our mistress is as a com- 
posite thing principally petticoats. But human- 
ity has triumphed over clothes ; the look, the touch 
of a dress has become alive ; and the woman who 
stitched herself into these material integuments, 
has now permeated right through and gone out to 
the tip of her skirt. It was only a black dress 
that caught Dick Naseby’s eye; but it took pos- 
session of his mind, and «ll other thoughts de- 
parted. He drew near, and the girl turned round. 
Her face startled him; it was a face he wanted; 
and he took it in at once like breathing air. 

“T beg your pardon,” he said, taking off his 
hat; “ you are sketching.” 

“Oh!” she exclaimed, “for my own amusement. 
I despise the thing.” 

“Ten to one, you do yourself injustice,” return- 
ed Dick. “ Besides, it’s a freemasonry. I sketch 
myself, and you know what that implies.” 

“No. What?” she asked. 

“Two things,” he answered. “ First, that I am 
no very difficult critic ; and second, that I have a 
right to see your picture.” 

She covered the block with both her hands. 
“Oh no,” she said; “I am ashamed.” 

“ Indeed, I might give you a hint,” said Dick. 
“ Although no artist myself, I have known many; 
in Paris I had many for friends, and used to prowl 
among studios.” 

“Tn Paris ?” she cried, with a leap of light into 
her eyes. “Did you ever meet Mr. Van Tromp ?” 

“I? Yes. Why, you’re not the Admiral’s 
daughter, are you ?” 

e Admiral? Do they call him that?” she 
cried. “Oh, how nice, how nice of them! It is 
the younger men who call him go, is it not ?” 

“Yes,” said Dick, somewhat heavily. 

“You can understand now,” she said, with an 
unspeakable accent of contented, noble-minded 
pride, “why it is I do not choose to show my 
sketch. Van Tromp’s daughter! The Admiral’s 
daughter! I delight in that name. The Admiral! 
Aud so you know my father ?” 

“ Well,” said Dick, “I met him often; we were 
even intimate. He may have mentioned my name 
—Naseby.” 

“ He writes so little. He is so busy, so devoted 
to his art! I have had a half wish,” she added, 
laughing, “that my father was a plainer man, 
whom I could help—to whom I could be a credit ; 
but only sometimes, you know, and with only half 
my heart. Fora great painter! You have seen 
his works ?” 

“T have seen some of them,” returned Dick. 
“They—they are very nice.” 

She laughed aloud. “Nice?” she repeated. “TI 
see you don’t care much for art.” 

“Not much,” he admitted; “ but I know that 
many people are glad to buy Mr. Van Tromp’s 
pictures.” 

“Call him the Admiral!” she cried. “It sounds 
kindly and familiar ; and I like to think that he is 
appreciated and looked up to by young painters. 
He has not always been appreciated; he had a 
cruel life for many years; and when I think” — 
there were tears in her eyes—‘ when I think of 
that, I feel inclined to be a fool,” she broke off. 
“And now I shall go home. You have filled me 
full of happiness ; for think, Mr. Naseby, I have 
not seen my father since I was six years old; and 
yet he is in my thoughts all day! You must come 
and call on me; my aunt will be delighted, I am 
sure; and then you will tell me all—all about my 
father, will you not ?” 

Dick helped her to get her sketching traps to- 
gether; and when all was ready she gave Dick 
her hand and a frank return of pressure. 





“You are my father’s friend,” she said; “we 
shall be great friends too. You must come and 
see me soon.” 

Then she was gone down the hill-side at a run, 
and Dick stood by himself in a state of some be- 
wilderment, and even distress, There were ele- 
ments of laughter in the business ; but the black 
dress, and the face that belonged to it, and the 
hand that he had held in his, inclined him to a 
serious view. What was he, under the circum- 
stances, called upon todo? Perhaps to avoid the 
girl? Well, he would think about that. Perhaps 
to break the truth toher? Why, ten to one, such 
was her infatuation, he would fail. Perhaps to 
keep up the illusion, to color the raw facts; to 
help her to false ideas, while yet not plainly stat- 
ing falsehoods? Well, he would see about that ; 
he would also see about avoiding the girl. He 
saw about this last so well, that the next after- 
noon beheld him on his way to visit her. 

In the mean time the girl had gone straight 
home, light as a bird, tremulous with joy, to the 
little cottage where she lived alone with a maid- 
en aunt; and to that lady, a grim, sixty-year-old 
Scotchwoman, with a nodding head, communica- 
ted news of her encounter and invitation. 

“A friend of his?” cried the aunt. “ What 
like is he? What did ye say was his name?” 

She was dead silent, and stared at the old wom- 
an darkling. Then, very slowly, “I said he was 
my father’s friend; I have invited him to my 
house, and come he shall,” she said ; and with that 
she walked off to her room, where she sat staring 
at the wall all the evening. Miss McGlashan, for 
that was the aunt’s name, read a large Bible in 
the kitchen with some of the joys of martyrdom. 

It was, perhaps, half past three when Dick pre- 
sented himself, rather scrupulously dressed, be- 
fore the cottage door; he knocked, and a voice 
bade him enter. The kitchen, which opened di- 
rectly off the garden, was somewhat darkened by 
foliage ; but he could see her as she approached 
from the far end to meet him. This second sight 
of her surprised him. Her strong black brows 
spoke of temper easily aroused and hard to quiet; 
her mouth was small, nervous, and weak ; there 
was something dangerous and sulky underlying 
in her nature, much that was honest, compassion- 
ate, and even noble. 

“ My father’s name,” she said, “ has made you 
very welcome.” 

And she gave him her hand, with a sort of 
courtesy. It was a pretty greeting, although some- 
what mannered; and Dick felt himself among 
the gods. She led him through the kitchen to a 
parlor, and presented him to Miss McGlashan. 

“ Esther,” said the aunt, “see and make Mr. 
Naseby his tea.” 

And as soon as the girl was gone upon this 
hospitable intent, the old woman crossed the room 
and came quite near to Dick, as if in menace. 

“Ye know that man?” she asked, in an impe- 
rious whisper. 

“Mr. Van Tromp ?” said Dick. 
him.” 

“Well, and what brings ye here?” she said. 
“T couldn’t save the mother—her that’s dead— 
but the bairn!” She had a note in her voice that 
filled poor Dick with consternation. “ Man,” she 
went on, “what is it now? Is it money?” 

“ My dear lady,” said Dick, “I think you mis- 
interpret my position. I am young Mr. Naseby, 
of Naseby House. My acquaintance with Mr. Van 
Tromp is really very slender; I am only afraid 
that Miss Van Tromp has exaggerated our inti- 
macy in her own imagination. I know positively 
nothing of his private affairs, and do not care to 
know. I met him casually in Paris—that is all.” 

Miss McGlashan drew a long breath. “In 
Paris ?” she said. ‘“ Well, and what do you think 
of him ?—what do ye think of him ?” she repeat- 
ed, with a different scansion, as Richard, who had 
not much taste for such a question, kept her 
waiting for an answer. 

“T found him a very agreeable companion,” he 
said. 

“ Ay,” said she, “did ye? And how does he 
win his bread ?” 

“T fancy,” he gasped, “that Mr. Van Tromp 
has many generous friends.” 

“Tl warrant!” she sneered; and before Dick 
could find more to say, she was gone from the 
room. 

Esther returned with the tea-things, and sat 
down. 

“ Now,” she said, cozily, “tell me all about my 
father.” 

“ He,” stammered Dick—“ he is a very agree- 
able companion.” 

“T shall begin to think it is more than you 
are, Mr. Naseby,” she said, with a laugh. “I am 
his daughter, you forget. Begin at the begin- 
ning, and tell me all you have seen of him, all he 
said, and all you answered. You must have met 
somewhere; begin with that.” 

So with that he began: how he had found the 
Admiral painting in a café; how his art so pos- 
sessed him that he could not wait till he got home 
to—well, to dash off his idea ; how (this in reply 
to a question) his idea consisted of a cock crow- 
ing and two hens eating corn; how he was fond 
of cocks and hens; how this did not lead him to 
neglect more ambitious forms of art ; how he had 
a picture in his studio of a Greek subject which 
was said to be remarkable from several points of 
view ; how no one had seen it nor knew the pre- 
cise site of the studio in which it was being vig- 
orously though secretly confected; how (in an- 
swer to a suggestion) this shyness was common 
to the Admiral, Michael Angelo, and others; how 
they (Dick and Van Tromp) had struck up an ac- 
quaintance at once, and dined together that same 
night ; how he (the Admiral) had once given mon- 
ey to a beggar; how he spoke with effusion of his 
little daughter; how he had once borrowed mon- 
ey to send her a doll—a trait worthy of Newton, 
she being then in her nineteenth year at least; 
how, if the doll never arrived (which it appeared | 
it never did), the trait was only more characteris- 
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tic of the highest order of creative intellect ; how 
he was—tio, not beautiful—striking, yes, Dick 
would go so far, decidedly striking in appearance ; 

how his boots were made to lace, and his coat was 
black, not cut-away, a frock ; and so on, and so 
on, by the yard. It was astonishing how few lies 
were necessary. After all, people exaggerated the 
difficulty of life. A little steering, just a touch 
of the rudder now and then, and with a willing 
listener, there is no limit to the domain of equivo- 
cal speech. Sometimes Miss McGlashan made a 
freezing sojourn in the parlor, and then the task 
seemed unaccountably more difficult ; byt to Es- 
ther, who was all eyes and ears, her face alight 
with interest, his stream of language flowed with- 
out break or stumble, and his mind was ever fer- 
tile in ingenious evasions and— 

What an afternoon it was for Esther! 

“Ah,” she said at last, “it’s good to hear all 
this. My aunt, you should know, is narrow and 
too religious ; she can not understand an aritist’s 
life. It does not frighten me,” she added, grand- 
ly; “I am an artist’s daughter.” 

With that speech Dick consoled himself for 
his imposture; she was not deceived so grossly 
after all; and then, if a fraud, was not the fraud 
piety itself ? ? and what could be more obligatory 
than to keep alive in the heart of a daughter that 
filial trust and honor which, even although mis- 
placed, became her like a jewel of the mind? 
There might be another thought, a shade of cow- 
ardice, a selfish desire to please; poor Dick was 
merely human, and what would you have had 
him do? 

[To BE CONTINUED.) 





ANSWERS T0 CORRESPONDENTS. 


A Svussortner.—Get broché cashmere of gay rich 
colors to combine with the silk like your sample. You 
can have merely the basque of the cashmere, with 
bands and panels of the same on the trimmed silk 
skirt, or else you can have a short panier over-dreas of 
the cashmere, with a silk skirt. 

Mrs. J. E. B.—Get cashmere, flannel, or camel’s-hair 
at $1 a yard for a plain short suit. Choose bottle 
green, gendarme blue, or garnet wool. Eight yards, 
double width, will be enough if you make it over a 
false skirt, and get some gay cashmere for trimming 
the waist with surplice drapery, and for a short apron, 
or else paniers. 

Miss A. L. P.—Dark green satine will make a pretty 
suit. The Dolman need not be altered. Drape pa- 
niers of silk, cashmere, or satin on the hips of the 
princesse dress, and add an apron below on the front 
and sides like that shown on the full-trained dress 
illustrated in Bazar No. 44, Vol. XII. No new prin- 
cesse dresses are being made, but many are improved 
by adding drapery, so that they still look stylish. 
Another fancy is to retain the princesse back, and 
turn the front up in Pompadour style over another 
petticoat like the beautiful pattern illustrated in Ba- 
zar No. 39, Vol. XII. 

Mrs. S.—We can not send you cut paper patterns of 
suits other than those marked in the Bazar as having 
cut paper patterns. 

X.—When the bride wears her travelling dress at 
the wedding, the bridegroom wears a frock-coat of 
dark blue or black diagonal cloth, with vest of the 
same, and gray mixed pantaloons. 

Wurre Puiatns.—For your little girl of five years 
have one of the English dresses in princesse shape, 
with partly kilted skirt made of dark garnet or gen- 
darme blue cashmere, trimmed with gay broché cash- 
mere or figured silk. For your inexpensive house 
dress get wool satine, or else black cashmere, and trim 
with surplice, panier, and borders of gay cashmere in 
Oriental designs of many colors. 

H. A. L.—We do not publish a book describing 
stitches used in fancy-work, but many explanations of 
such stitches are given in back numbers of the Bazar. 

Mrs. M. 8S. A.—Woollen suits will be stylishly worn 
in dark cashmere, cloth, or camel’s-hair combined with 
figured goods, and will be thought nice enough for 
church, visiting, etc. But if you want something very 
handsome, you must have velvet combined with satin 
in any of the designs lately illustrated in the Bazar. 

G. H. T.—Consult a pronouncing dictionary. We 
have not space to give the pronunciation of proper 
and other names. 

F. C. M.—We have repeatedly said that we do not 
give addresses in this column. 

8. C. L.—A little practical instruction from any one 
familiar with crocheting will enable you to work the 
Bazar patterns. 

H. MoD.—Make your black cashmere and brocade 
with a basque and trimmed skirt. Have a shell flounce 
of the two materials on the short round skirt, flat pan- 
els of brocade edged with fringe, and have surplice 
folds of the brocade on the basque, passing these full 
around the edge of the basque to give a panier effect. 

Lavra.—A fall panier basque and a Marie Antoi- 
nette over-skirt caught up bouffantly on the hips and 
behind will be pretty for a young girl. 

Enpirn.—The gayest combinations of cashmere col- 
ors, having old gold, red, olive, and pale blue all in one, 
are most liked for brocades to go with black silk or 
velvet. When only one color is used with black, it is 
apt to be either red or old gold; but mixed colors in 
the brocade are considered handsomest. 

Mars. B. P. R.—There are jute fabrics in raw silk de- 
signs at low prices for curtains ; there are also double- 
faced Canton flannels that can scarcely be distinguish- 
ed from plush in all quaint olive, old gold, peacock 
bine, and Pompeiian red shades. When a yard and a 
half wide, the Canton flannels cost only 75 cents a 
yard. For inexpensive white curtains are muslins 
with woven stripes in open patterns like lace or em- 
broidery. 

Mas. J. B. 8S.—Vegetahble ivory buttons the color of 
your goods will suit best. 

L. R. H.—Plain short skirts will be worn again. Sat- 
in is combined with silk in stylish black dresses. 

A. B. C.—Do not wear a hat when being married in 
a trained silk dress at home. 

M. P. R.—A bonnet of doubled crape, with the veil 
arranged to droop behind instead of going over the 
face, is suitable for you. Wear this until the end of 
the year, and then have a silk bonnet without crape 
trimmings, if you like, and certainly without a crape 
veil. Whalebone fringe with crape is used for trim- 
ming silk dresses worn as mourning. You should 
confine yourself to white crépe lisse pleatings, cuffs, 
and bows for dress, and linen or muslin for plainer 
use; do not wear lace of any kind while in mourning. 
Jet is not appropriate for dress trimmings until al) 
crape is laid aside and very light mourning is worn, 
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Street and House Dresses, Figs. 1 and 2. 


Fig. 1.—This walking dress is of maroon India 
cashmere, trimmed with velvet-striped satin in two 
shades of maroon with old gold color. The demi- 
trained skirt has a single border pleating. The 
apron over-skirt with puff behind is bordered by 
bias-striped satin. The jacket corsage has a vest 
of plain satin with striped revers, collar, cuffs, and 
pockets. Maroon felt bonnet, with satin and 
plumes of old gold. 

Fig. 2.—This dress for receptions is of gen- 
darme blue satin de Lyon and silk of the same 
shade. The flowing silk train opens over a wrin- 
kled apron of the satin de Lyon. Bows of satin 
ribbon are down the front, on the sides, and in 
the back; a pleated flounce edges the foot. The 
silk basque has a Pompadour vest of satin de 
Lyon, and a puff of the same trims the sleeves 
lengthwise. Bias bands of satin are also used in 
the sleeves, basque, and skirt. Breton lace frills 
trim the neck and wrists. 


Monograms, 
Figs. 1 and 2. 
See illustrations 
on page 744. 

THESE monograms 
are worked in satin, 
tent, and back stitch 
with fine white or 
colored embroidery 
cotton. 


Netted Guipure 
Squares for 
Tidies, Figs. 

1 and 2. 
See illustrations 
on page 744. 
Work the founda- 
tion for these squares 
in straight netting, 
and darn them in 
point de toile and in 

point d’esprit as i 

shown by the illus- i | 

tration. The raised Hii wil 
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For the edging Fig. 2 crochet on one side of a 
piece of braid as follows: 1st round.—»* 4 ste. 
the middle 2 of which are separated by 3 ch, in the 
next hollow, 3 ch., 2 sc. separated by 5 ch. on the 
middle of the next scallop (the sc. should come 
about an eighth of an inch apart), 3 ch., and re- 
peat from *. 2d roundi— > 4 sc., the middle 2 
of which are separated by 3 ch. on the 3 ch. be- 
tween the middle two of the next 4 dec. in the 
preceding round, + 6 ch., 1 se. on the next 5 ch. 
between 2 sc., 5 ch., fasten to the first of the 6 
ch. worked previously (to do this drop the st. from 
the needle, insert the latter in the corresponding 
st. and draw the dropped st. through), 5 ch., 1 
de. on the first of these, and repeat four times 
from +; then 6 ch., 1 sc. on the same 5 ch. on 
which the preceding sc. were worked, 5 ch., fasten 
to the first of the preceding 6 ch., and repeat 
from *. 8d round (on the other side of the 
braid).—>* 1 cross double crochet in the next 
hollow, the lower veins coming about an eighth 
of an inch apart (to do this, work 1 ste. on the 





in point de reprise. 


Serpentine 
Braid, Crochet, 
and Embroidered 
Edgings for 
Children’s Cloth- 
ing, Figs. 1 and 2. 
See illustrations 
on page 744. 

TuesE edgings are 
worked with broad 
white serpentine 
braid, which is em- 
broidered with blue 
and red cotton and 
with medium-sized 
white crochet cotton. 
For the edging Fig. 1 
work as follows: Ist 
round (on one side of 
the braid).— * 4 ste. 
separated each by 
1 p. (picot), which is 
composed of 5 ch, 
{chain stitch) and 
1 se. (single crochet) 
on the first of these, 
in the next hollow, 
8 se. separated each 
by 1 ch. on the mid- 
dle of the next scal- 
lop (sec illustration), 
and repeat from *. 
2d round.— * Three 
times alternately 
3 ste. on the next p. 
in the preceding 
round, 2 ch., but in 
the last repetition, 
instead of 2 ch. work 
only 1 ch.; then 8 
se, separated each by 
1 ch. on the single 
ch. between the mid- 
dle 4 of the next 8 
se., 1 ch., and repeat 


leaflets are worked 
) 


: 


A | 


from *. 38d round. 
— Three times al- 
ternately 1 point 


composed of 4 ch. 
and 4 de. (double 
crochet) on the first 
of these, 3 sc. on the 
next 2 ch. in the pre- 
ceding round, but in 
the third repetition 
instead of the 8 se. work only 1 se. on the next 
ch. ; then three times alternately 1 ch., 1 se. on 
the next ch., and repeat from *. 4th round (on 
the other side of the braid).—* 1 te. (treble cro- 
chet) before the next hollow, not working off the 
upper veins, 2 stc., working the first in the hol- 
low, the second after the hollow, then work off 
the upper veins of the tc., 3 ch., 1 de. on the same 
scallop, 3 ch., 1 sc. on the middle of the same 
scallop, 3 ch., 1 de. on the same scallop (see il- 
lustration), 3 ch.,and repeat from *. Sth round. 
—1 ste. on the first of the next 8 ch. in the pre- 
ceding round, then always alternately 3 ch., 1 ste. 
on the last of the same 3 ch., working off only 
the lower vein of the ste. ; then 1 dc. on the first 
of the following 8 ch., and work off the upper vein 
ofthe ste. 6th round.—Like the preceding round. 
7th round.—1 sc. on each st. of the preceding 
round. Work the embroidery, observing the il- 
lustration, using blue cotton for the tent stitches 
and red cotton for the chain stitches, 
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braid before the hollow, working off only the low- 
er vein, then 1 de. in the hollow, work off the up- 
per veins of the stc., 3 ch. and 1 de. on the mid- 
dle vein of the stc.; this completes the cross 
double crochet; 8 ch., 1 de. on the braid after an 
interval of an eighth of an inch, 3 ch., 1 se. on 
the middle of the scallop, 8 ch., 1 dc. on the 
same scallop after an interval of an eighth of an 
inch, 3 ch., and repeat from *. 4th and 5th 
rounds.—Always alternately 1 dc. on the middle 
of the next 8 ch. in the preceding round, 3 ch. 
6th round.—1 se. on each st. in the preceding 
round. Finally, work the herring-bone stitch em- 
broidery on the braid with blue cotton. 





TOYDOM, ANCIENT AND 
MODERN. 
by was a doll that set me wondering about the 
when, and the what, and the how of Toydom. 


Such a doll, too! She is the very oldest doll in 








the world; in form not much unlike a flat wooden 
bottle, or rather the sole of a shoe, with a small 
black clay head, ornamented with several dangling 
rows of clay beads, which may have been intend- 
ed for long curls—who knows? As to costume, 
I can not quite tell whether the chess-board-like 
pattern daubed here and there meant anything 
of the’kind. I should think probably it did, and 
had had a much brighter effect on its first appear- 
ance in the world of Toydom than it has now. At 
any rate, of one thing we may be all quite sure, 
and that is, that this armless, legless, faceless, 
formless, colorless thing has once rested in soft, 
loving young arms, has been cuddled, and kissed, 
and hugged, and beaten, and scratched, and scold- 
ed, and put to bed as often as any waxen pet of 
modern days; has been the delight of some dark- 
skinned little Egyptian maid who lived in the dim 
“once upon a time,” when such dolls as these 
were thought perfection, and Toyland, as we know 
of it, was an undreamed-of department of Won- 
derland. The strange doll that I am telling you 














Figs. 1 anp 2.—STREET AND HOUSE DRESSES. 


about was—nay, is—lying grim and cold and 
grimy on one of the shelves in the Egyptian Room 
of the British Museum, where you can see her any 
day; and in which building plenty others of the 
toy family are to be found, But this is the very 
oldest of them all, poor thing, having seen her 
best days most likely somewhere about the time 
when the Pyramids were being built, and having 
passed the long ages of her wooden non-existence 
clasped in the mummied arms of that same little 
daughter of Thebes or Memphis, who loved and 
prized her charms, and with whom she was buried, 
with the rest of her favorite toys, according to a 
custom held dear by most of those ancient people 
—and of some comparatively modern ones also. 
Somehow, toys always seem to us to be trifles of 
to-day, all unworthy of remark or notice, and yet 
one can not help feeling that as long as there 
have been little children to play, fond hands have 
found things specially suited for them to play 
with, Who knows ?—perhaps the first nursed 








dolly was only a fallen log, or the broken branch 
of a tree, roughly hacked into shape, and wrapped 
in the soft skin of some wild animal, lately slain 
by the hunter father, who improvised this rough 
“baby” to keep his own baby girl quiet. Per- 
haps this same branch, slyly despoiled of its hairy 
wraps, was set floating on the calm pool, or was 
launched on the rippling wave, by baby girl’s 
teasing brothers, who thus by chance enjoyed the 
first toy ship—who can tell? At any rate, they 
would have been very like the rude playthings 
with which the little South-Sea Islanders can 
amuse themselves to this day, only that their 
otherwise as log-like dollies have rudely carved 
and hideous attempts at features, and their un- 
couth forms are sometimes arrayed in a leafy 
petticoat, with bright feathers stuck about them 
for ornaments. Generally, too, the log is hol- 
lowed out when the boys adopt it for a canoe, 
the only toy “boat” little darky has an idea of, 
but one that pleases him immensely. On these 
Museum shelves we can find plenty of other queer 
playthings that once 

ee belonged to the chil- 


dren of ancient 
Egypt and Greece 
and Rome. Bronze 


and wood and crum- 
bling clay treasures 
are collected here. 
The Assyrian shelves 
show us dolls in terra 
cotta, and even ivory, 
very much shattered 
and damaged, no 
doubt; but who can 
wonder, when we 
think of them hidden 
from the light of day 
during so many cen- 
turies ? the only won- 
der is that any trace 
of them is left to 
tell of the tastes of 
the young folks of 
so long ago. How 

many thousands of 
years must have pass- 

ed since these quaint 

toys were bought and 

sold, played with and 

broken? Yet, as we 

examine them, we 

can not help think- 

ing how very much 

some of them resem- 

ble the common play- 

things of to-day, and 

wonder at the variety 

of toys these long- 

forgotten little peo- 

le possessed. For 

‘the juvenile Egyp- 

tian had birds that 

pecked, and the fear- 

ed yet familiar croc- 

odiles that could 

wriggle and open 

huge mouths with a 

snap, and queer ban- 

dy-legged beasts that 

could stand or be 
dragged along with 

strings; there were 

boats to float, and 

noisy, loud-sounding 
cymbals to clash, 
and drums and bells, 
for these youngsters 
seem to have been as 
fond of making a 
noise as the children 
of the modern world 
are. There were 
still more ingenious 
things, for in this 
same mummy room 
we shall find a real 
toy cooking stove in 
bronze, with all sorts 
of useful belongings 
—metal dishes, pots, 
pans, and basins— 
that would delight 
any little cook to 
prepare a nursery 
feast with. This, 
no doubt, was a prop- 
erty much valued by 
“Atai,” its once 
proud possessor, with 
whom, I suppose, it 
was buried as a pre- 
cious thing. It is 
fortunate for us that 
this custom was so 
generally observed, 
as otherwise we should never have possessed these 
ancient treasures, or have known that the little 
Greeks delighted in a special kind of clay doll. 
Here they are in dozens, generally representing a 
boy or girl, and called by them a “ Neuvospaston.” 
These things are about six inches long, the head 
and body being all in one piece down to the knees ; 
but the legs and arms are separate, and tied on by 
bits of string passed through holes drilled for the 
purpose, the great treat being for the child to dan- 
gle the figure, and make it dance and hop by pull- 
ing the string. One can not help believing this 
must have been the venerable ancestor of our 
modern dancing Punches or clowns, or they may 
have been derived from the Roman “ Sigillaria,” 
a favorite tey of the same kind, which the young 
Italians patronized everywhere. We must not 
linger too long in this department of the old 
world of toys, but pass on to the modern days, 
when bronze, ivory, and clay are changed to wax 
and china, to papier-mAché and India rubber, 
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assing from ancient Egypt and Greece and 
me to modern Europe, yet lingering on our 
way to peep at the poor little cheerless Esqui- 
maux, as they dangle their seals, ducks, and sea- 
birds, cut out of spare walrus tusks, or the scare- 
crow-like bone doll which they love. All these, 
should they die young, will be laid on their graves 
in a “ toy-bag,” which love and superstition will 
hold sacred as long as any fragment of it remains 
to tell of some lost darling at rest. The high- 
born little Mohammedan lady is better off, for 
she owns many dolls, and much money is spent 
on adorning them. We are told they have dresses 
and real jewels, sometimes worth much money, 
and are treated more like babies than dollies, for 
large parties of little folks are sometimes assem- 
bled to frolic in their honor; or it may be one is 
married, and there is a kind of grand nursery fes- 
tival which lasts for days; or sometimes one dies, 
and all the other dolls go into the deepest white. 
They are not lovely pink-skinned and blue-eyed 
dollies, of course, because they are Indians, made 
of.wood, and painted dark brown; but they are 
dolls, and so most 
dear to their hap- — 
py owners, as is 
the round bald- 
headed Chinese 
and almond-eyed 
nodding Japanese 
pet. This last, 
by-the-bye, can 
usually say, “ He, 
he, he,” and, 
when well-to-do 
as to her owner, 
is carried about 
in a palanquin; 


she gives real 
tea-parties, where 
by deputy she 


drinks tea, served 
in toy tea-cups, 
on real Japanese 
trays, on which 
are laid chop- 
sticks and table- 
napkins of paper. 
Altogether, she is 
treated just like 
a real live Jap- 
anese young lady 
—a proud posi- 
tion to hold in 
Toyland, you will 
think ; but, alas! 
all greatness has 
its penalties, and 
the day the real 
live young lady 
who owns her is 
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music of crack- 
ers, squibs, and 
fire-works 


VN 


married, which 

generally comes 

all too soon in 

that country, the 

poor dolls, dress- N 

ed in their finery, & | 

are all placed in : &\ 

a heap, with tea- : \ 

cups, trays, and YA 

belongings, and y; 

burned, to the Ww 
$| 

reworks pop- | i] Aw) RNG 

ping in every di- | \\ ) 

rection. Talk- | \ 


ing of wonderful 
toys, Japan is the 
place in which 
to see all sorts of 
comical and in- 
genious contriv- 
ances of the sort. 
Odd little men, 
and fat brown 
women, that nod 
their round heads 
and move their 
long eyes; splen- 
didly colored 
birds, composed 
of raw silk; 
painted bats and 
shuttle - cocks, 
carved ivory cups 
and balls, arrows, 
masks, animals 
that make sounds, 
and kites like 
bats and huge 
birds flying above 
our heads; glass 
balls filled with 
tiny tortoises that 
shake and quiv- 
er as the ball 
rolls along; humming-tops with trays inside 
them, which all come out and spin round when 
the top is set humming; wonderful cheap story- 
books, all purple and orange, red and gold, be- 
sides a thousand other things I must not linger 
to mention, are sold in way-side booths at a very 
low price. But passing by all these, let us speak 
of the toys and the toy-makers of Europe, among 
which the French hold the foremost place for 
beauty of design, the Germans for cheapness, and 
the English for durability. For the better under- 
standing of our subject, one should study the dif- 
ferent places from whence some special kinds of 
toys are brought, for almost every sort has its 
own particular makers and place of manufactory. 
For instance, Berlin is acknowledged to be un- 
surpassed in all kinds of “ war toys,” as they are 
called in the trade, such as strong, well-finished 
metal soldiers, colored to represent the troops of 
all nations; and well do our boys know those ob- 
long boxes with glass lids, in which repose, on a 
bed of shavings and yellow paper, any number of 


infantry, artillery, and cavalry officers and men 
closely jumbled together on the neatly mounted 
cannon, and toy-pistols, pop-guns, and swords 
that can all be used, the miniature carriages and 
gayly tented fields, with which they can go through 
a close imitation of real warfare. These are the 
favorite toys among the fair-haired Prussian chil- 
dren, though Berlin furnishes them with many of 
a more peaceable description, and the girls love 
especially that peculiar gayly painted kind, made 
partly of card-board and partly of metal and wood, 
with which they can represent all sorts of fairy 
tales, “ Puss in Boots,” or scenes from history, or 
made-up tales—a species of the clever “ Kinder- 
garten” toy, for combining pleasure with instruc- 
tion, for which this part of the world is quite 
famous. 





Winter Costumes, Figs. 1 and 2. 


Fig. 1.—This graceful toilette has a dress of 
black camel’s-hair, trimmed with fringe tied in the 
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hem of the over-dress, A pleating of silk is on 


; 





now beg my readers to bear in mind that within 
the limits of the following article I am speaking 
only of the educational advantages of Florence. 
Of what they are in other Italian cities I know 
nothing. For little children there is a Kindergar- 
ten, and an admirable one, where children under 
eleven years of age are well and thoroughly taught. 
A large garden is attached to it, where the chil- 
dren play during the hours of recreation. It is 
under the charge of a German lady, an admirably 
trained, judicious, and clever woman, but the lan- 
guage in which everything is taught is Italian. 
The hours are from nine to three. The charge 
for each pupil is eight francs monthly. I have 
heard nothing but praise of this Kindergarten 
from the mothers who send their children there, 
but to my mind it is open to three objections: 
first, that too large a number of pupils are ac- 
cepted (from fifty to sixty); secondly, that the 
school-hours absorb too large a portion of the 
day ; and thirdly, that the attendants are too few 
to allow of that minute surveillance which is in- 





dispensable where young children are concerned. 











753 
will not be so good. I tried a music teacher at 
three francs, and I must say that I could not con- 
scientiously recommend her, though of course she 
does not represent the music teachers who give 
lessons for so small a sum. 

The girls’ boarding and day school kept by the 
Kaiserswerth sisters (deaconesses) in the Piazza 
is said to be very good. The language in 
which everything is taught is French. 

The school year extends from the Ist of Sep- 
tember to the Ist of July, and the charge for 
boarders is 1200 francs, payable quarterly, in ad- 
vance. This includes the regular course of in- 
struction in sacred history, the French language 
and literature, general history, physical geogra- 
phy, cosmography, elements of natural sciences, 
arithmetic, singing, writing, drawing, needle-work, 
and gymnastics. Italian, English, and German 
are taught respectively by Italian, English, and 
German masters. 

The extras are washing of bed and body linen ; 
pens, paper, drawing materials, and books; visits 
of a physician, medicine, ete. ; music lessons (two 

lessons a week 
nahin may be taken 
for twenty frances 
a month). 

The day pu- 
pils pay quarter- 
ly, in advance, 
for the school 
year. The an- 
nual charge for 
day pupils is 180 
francs. They re- 
main in school 
from nine o’clock 
until four, hav- 
ing a daily recess 





from twelve to 
one. Day pu- 
pils who pay 
by the month 
are obliged to 
pay twenty-five 


francs a month. 

I have quoted 
these prices be- 
cause they afford 
a very fair ex- 
ample of the av- 
erage prices of 
the best girls’ 
schools in Flor- 
ence, 

For boys there 
are various 
schools, where 
day scholars are 
received for 105 
francs a quar- 
ter. The course 
of instruction in- 
cludes reading, 
writing, arith- 
metic, history, 
geography, alge- 
bra, geometry, 
Greek, and Lat- 
in, all of which 
are very well 
taught. French 
is of course the 
language of the 
school. The only 
extra is gymnas- 
tics, which costs 
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four franes a 
HAA fl (i month. I must 
HAA i wi not forget, in 


—- this connection, 
to mention that 
dancing lessons 
cost compara- 
tively littl. A 
private class of 
eight pupils was 
taught last win- 
ter by the best 
dancing masters 











in Florence for 
five francs an 
hour, divided 
among the eight. 
This sum _ in- 
cluded the music 
also. 

There is no 


riding - school, 


























Figs. 1 anp 2.—WINTER COSTUMES. 


the lower skirt. The Dolman cloak is of camel’s- 
hair cloth, trimmed with satin galloon bands, on 
which are jet nail heads. Heavy fringe finishes 
the wrap. The black velvet bonnet has a tinted 
ostrich plume and changeable satin strings. 

Fig. 2.—The elegant wrap in this toilette is a 
Russian cloak made of black satin de Lyon, lined 
with squirrel-lock fur, and bordered with ostrich 
feather trimming. The black silk demi-train has 
panels of brocaded satin between clusters of silk 
pleats. The scoop bonnet of black satin antique 
(like plush) is nearly covered by ostrich feathers, 
as seen in the illustration. 





MASTERS AND GOVERNESSES 
IN FLORENCE. 

Vy HEN established in a comfortable apart- 

ment, with good servants, the mind of the 

mother of a family naturally turns to the subject 

of lessons, to masters, governesses, etc. I must 





Still, for eight franes a great deal is given; more, 
certainly, than could reasonably be expected. 
Girls and boys over eleven are not permitted 
to remain at the Kindergarten. For them a va- 
riety of good schools are open, or they may have 
tutors and governesses at home. A good daily 
governess (to teach one hour every day) may be 
had for thirty francs a month. For more ad- 
vanced pupils the best English and American 
governesses here have from four to five francs 
an hour; never more. The best masters of music 
and singing have six francs an hour. The best 
French, German, and Italian masters receive also 
six francs anhour. This isthe maximum. There 
is, I believe, one instance in which a master (teach- 
er of the piano) receives eight francs, but he is 
only a temporary resident of Florence. I have 
mentioned the maximum price first, but lessons 
on the piano, harp, guitar, violin, lessons in sing- 
ing, lessons in thorough-bass, lessons in Italian, 
French, and German, may be had for less—for 











nor do I know 
of any riding 
master, though 
no doubt one 
could be found 
if required. 

Lessons im 
drawing, in paint- 
ing in water-colors and oils, etc., average from 
three to six francs an hour. Lessons in lace-work 
and embroidery, from two to four francs. 

I must not forget to add to the list of educa- 
tional advantages the free use of the magnificent 
Magliahecchian, Riccardian, and Marucellian li- 
braries, the lectures given at the university, and 
the excellent circulating library of M. Vieusseux, 
the best in Europe, with large reading-rooms, 

AN AMERICAN IN FLORENCE. 





PREDICTION OF RAIN BY MEANS 
OF THE SPECTROSCOPE. 
IAZZI-SMYTH has noticed that with a high 
barometer the appearance of a broad dark 
band on the least refrangible side of the D line 
and on the line itself, when the spectroscope is 
turned to the sky, is an invariable indication of 
rain. When the barometer is low, rain may oc- 


three or four francs—only, of course, the teachers | cur, although the spectrum is normal. 
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HARPER'S BAZAR. 


[November 22, 1879. 








USEFUL RECIPES. 


A rove Brrap Pupnine.—Take three pints of milk, 
boil, and sweeten it with half a pound of sugar; adda 
small nutmeg grated, and half a pound of butter, while 
itis warm. Pour it boiling bot over twelve ounces of 
grated bread-crumbs, and cover it upforatime. Beat 
up ten eggs, and mix all together, and then bake in a 
dish or pie plates lined with pastry. 

Quick Murrins.—Two tea-cupfuls of buttermilk, 
one tea-cupful of cream or three table-spoonfuls of 
melted butter, four eggs, a tea-spoonful of salt, and 
half a tea-spoonful of cooking soda. Thicken with 
flour to the consistency of waffle batter—say a light 
quart, or thereabout : a cook with any experience can 
eusily judge. Pour the batter in greased muflin rings 
or small patty pans, and bake quickly. These muffins 
are very nice, and easily made. 

Axexanpr1a Cake.—T wo table-spoonfuls of butter, 
three cupfuls of sugar, four eggs beaten very light, two 
cupfuls of milk, two even tea-spoonfuls of soda, four 
tea-spoonfuls of cream of tartar, one quart of flour, 
one pound of fruit—raisins, currants, or citron if you 
choose. The cake is often made plain. Season to 
your taste with vanilla or essence of lemon, In mak- 
ing the cake, cream the butter and sugar together ; 
then add the eggs. Dissolve the soda in the milk, and 
sift the cream of tartar with the flour, and then only 
beat sufficiently to blend the ingredients well togeth- 
er, putting the cake to bake as quickly as possible 
thereafter. If the fruit is put in, reserve a small por- 
tion of the flour, in which it must be carefully rolled 
to prevent its falling in a mass to the bottom. 





Consumers desiring the very best Chocolate or 
Cocoa should purchase that prepared by Walter 
Baker & Co. Established in 1780. Walter Ba- 
ker’s Chocolate has no superior, and its standard 
is always maintained. All grocers sell it.—[ Com. } 














Coryvine Wuert.—By the means of the newly in- 
vented Copying Wheel patterns may be transferred 
from the Supplement with the greatest ease. This 
Wheel is done: useful for cutting patterns of all sorts, 
whether from other patterns or from the garments 
themselves, For sale by Newsdealers generally; or 
will be sent by mail on receipt of 25 cents. 

HARPER & BROTHERS, New York. 








ADVERTISEMENTS 





AKING 
POWDER 


Absolutely pure. Made from Grape Cream Tartar. 
Housekeeper’s favorite in leading cities of the world. 
No other reparation mikes such light, flaky hot 
breads, or luxurious pastry, be eaten by dys- 
pauees without fear of the ills resulting from heavy 
D tible food. Commended for purity and 
wholesomeness oy the Government Chemist, Dr. Mott. 

ROYAL BAKING POWDER CO., New York. 


HONITON AND POINT-LACE 


PATTERNS AND MATERIALS, 
BRAIDS, PURLINGS, THREAD, ke. 


Send 8c. for Illustrated Price-List. 
BENTLEY BROS., 50 Walker Street. 


DR. WARNER’S 


ABDOMINAL CORSET, 


With Extension Front. 


y This Corset extends 
about two inches below 
the bottom of the steel 
in front, while upon each 
side of the steel a silk 
elastic gore is inserted. 
This supports the ab- 
domen without cramp- 
ing the movements of 
the body. Ladies who 
cannot wear the ordi- 
# nary Abdominal Corset 
can wear this with ease. 
Price $2 00, 

WARNER BROS., 
351 Broadway, N. Y. 


NOTICE! 


Mr. J. G. Crorry, of Toronto, has the right to supply 

hotppeticn trade with our Cut Paper Patterns, known 

“ Harper's Bazar Patterns.” We furnish him with 

a enenatihe assortment of all styles | issued by us, with 

prices same as usual, twenty-five cents for complete 
suit or wardrobe. 

HARPER & BROTHERS, 
Franklin Square, N. Y. 
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Saaieme 7 saa — New improved White 
N Stamping Powder, at Bennann’s, 401 St., N.Y. 
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ESTABLISHED 1820. 


0.6. GUNTHER SOMS, 


(Late 502 and 504 Broadway) 
184 FIFTH AVENUE, 


BROADWAY and 23d St., NEW YORK. 


SEAL SACQUES AND CLOAKS 


(In all qualities and sizes, of English Dye), 


Fur-Lined Circulars 
AND WRAPS, 


For Trimmings, Mats and Robes, 


ALL OF THEIR OWN MAKE; 























In New Styles, Large Assortment, and Low Prices. 





Orders by mail, or any information desired, will 
receive special and prompt attention. 


HERCULES 
SUPPORTING CORSET. 


The Latest and Most Im- 
pri Abdominal 
Corset. 
Patented Nov. 19, 1878. 
No. 1, Sewed, $2.00. 


No. 2, Woven. 8 by 
Steel, $2. 3. 








Pat ELE & New York. 


NOW READY. 


ILLUSTRATED CATALOGUE 


WARPER’S BAZAR 
PATTERNS 


AUTUMN AND WINTER. 
40 PAGES. 114 CUTS. 


PRICE TEN CENTS, 


POSTAGE FREE. 





Address 
HARPER & BROTHERS, 
Pranklin Square, N. Y. 


MISNOMER. 


DROPS OF 


40 Constitution Water, 


THREE TIMES A DAY, 
CURES BRIGHT’S DISEASE, INFLAMMATION OF 
THE KIDNEYS, STONE IN THE BLADD CA- 
TARRH OF THE BLADDER, DIABETES, GRA L, 
BRICK-DUST DEPOSIT, CHILDHOOD WEAKNESS 
For Female Complaints a Specialty. 
For sale by all Druggists. Send for Circular. 
MORGAN & . |. LEN, 59 John St., N. ¥. 


BURT’S SHOES. 


The Best Shoes are those Made by 
EDWIN 0. BURT, New York. 


E.D. BURT & CO., 


287 Fulton Street, 
Brooklyn,N. ¥., 
Who are his Special Agents, 
eed their Illustrated Cata- 
logue and Price-List. Goods 
forwarded by 
mail or express, 
All orders will 
receive prompt 
attention. Men- 
tion this paper. 


SUPERFLUOUS HAIR. 


Mme. Julian’s Specific is the only matting 
remedy for removing radically and permanently al 

annoying disfigurements from the Lips, Cheek, 
Chin, Arms, &c., withont injuring the “skin. Ladies 


















may address Mme. JULIAN, No. 48 East 20th St., N.Y. 


JOSEPH GILLOTTS 





STEEL PENS 


So.oBr ALL DEALERS TwRouGwour Ime WORLD, 
GOLD MEDAL PARIS EXPO SITION-!878. 


PURCHASES 


taste. References in al 
lars, giving tu full inrormato 








OF EVERY DESCRIPTION 

S made with promptitude and 

rts of the —- Circu- 
oso free, by ad dressing 


ER 
Pot oon 42is, New York City. 


THE UNION UNDER-FLANNEL, 


Patented Oct, 27, 1868. 


The ever waible heise ok mg hneen of this 
most sensi garment fully 
warrants - 4 gm an earnest re- 
quest to all the ladies Sho have never 
worn the Union Under-Fiannels, that 
they will not allow another season to 
pass without purchasing a set of these 
suits, and giving them a fair trial. La- 
dies who have tried them say that noth- 
ing would induce them to return to 
wearing the old-fashioned vests and 
drawers. Their universal verdict is, 

“Try them once and you will never want 
to wear the others. 

Ask for them at the leading dry goods 
houses, and if not found there send to us for Price-List 
and Circulars, or refer for prices to our advertisement 
in this paper of October 25. GEO. FROST & CO., 
287 Devonshire St., tase, Mass. 








FRAGRANT 


SOZODONT 


Is a composition of the purest and choicest in- 
gredients of the vegetable kingdom. It cleanses, 
beautifies, and preserves the TEETH, hard- 
ens and invigorates the gums, and cools and 
refreshes the mouth. Every ingredient of this 
Balsamic dentifrice has a beneficial effect 
on the Teeth and Gums. Impure 
Breath, caused by neglected teeth, catarrh, 
tobacco, or spirits, is not only neutralized, but 
rendered fragrant, by the daily use of SOZO=- 
DONT. It is as harmless as water, and has 
been indorsed by the most scientific men of the 
day. Sold by druggists. 





The THOMPSON 
Patent SARATOGA 


WAVE (which just took 
ist Premium at the Cin- 
einnati Industrial Expo- 
sition), made wholly of 
natural curly hair, is indis- 
pensable to a lady who is 
bald, or whose ya hair 
remain 






To MD te had 
Wabash Ave., 
Chicago. Send for Illustrated Catalogue 


HARPER'S YOUNG THROPLL 


AN ILLUSTRATED WEEKLY. 


The publishers of this journal propose to furnish 
the boys and girls of America with a first-class illus- 
trated weekly, full of amusement and instruction, at 
a price which will place ites advantages within the 
reach of every family in the country. 

It will contain attractive serial stories, beautiful 
illustrations, short tales, poems, anecdotes, sketches 
of foreign countries, narratives of daring and adven- 
ture, suggestions for games and athletic exercises, 
wit and homor, Editor’s Post-Office Box, etc. —in 
short, everything that can stimulate and satisfy the 
intelligent curiosity of boys and girls, Every effort 
will be made to furnish variety, and to make each 
successive Number more attractive than its prede- 
cessor. 

Haxper’s Youne Prorxe will be issued every Tues- 
day, beginning on the 4th of November, 1879, 


TERMS. 

Four Cents a Number. 

Single subscriptions for one year, $1 50; five sub- 
scriptions, one year, $7 00—payable in advance. Post- 
age free. 

Subscriptions may begin with any Number, When 
no time is specified, it will be understood that the 
subscriber desires to commence with the Number 
issued after the receipt of order. 

Remittances should be made by Post-Office Money 
Order or Draft, to avoid risk of loss. 

Address HARPER & BROTHERS, 

Franxuin Square, New You, 








INDUCEMENTS FOR 1880 ONLY. 

Ba ~ Thirteen Numbers of Hanrren’s Youne Prorie 
will be furnished gratuitously to every yearly subscriber 
to Harpxr’s WEExkty for 1880; or, Hanrrr’s Youne 
Prorie and Harrer’s Weexty will be sent to any ad- 
dress for one year, commencing with the first Number 
of Harrrn’s Weexty for January, 1880, on receipt of 
$5 00 for the two Periodicals, 





NEW YORK tb Be 


Ot every description for ladies ani 





enuiemen. House- 








hold articles, thing, bought ® th discretion, taste, 
and as pay oo address 
RY HUNTINGDON 
soy 0. Box 1654, New York. 
BEAUTIFYING 


COSMETICS 


ONLY RELIABLE IN THE WORLD. 
Tested by principal chemists. A full assortment, at 
L. SHAW’S, 

54 West 14th St., N. ¥., mear Macy’s. 
Send for lllustrated Catalogue. 


Eugenie’s Secret of Beauty a specialty, 
$1 00 and 50 cts. per box. Applied free of charge. 














k= YOUR BIRD in health and song by using Sing- 





er’s Patent Gravel Paper —a convenience. 
Sold everywhere. Factory, 682 602 Helson Street, N. Y. 








L. SHAW, 


54 West 14th St., three doors from Macy’s, New York. 


THE LARGEST AND FINEST ASSORTMENT OF 
Human Hair Goods, 
Positively retailed at wholesale prices. 
INVISIBLE FRONTS, the latest Pari- 
sian Novelties for making ladies look porns and 
beautiful, in great variety, from 75c. upw: 
SWITCHES, finest quality, all long batt, from 
$6 00 upwards. 
GRAY HAIR A SPECIALTY. 
COMBINGS made up by a new improved 
method—roots all one way-—cheaper and better than 
by any other house, 
HAIR NETS, all snaies, ~ Sane and best im- 
ported, 15c. each ; $1 50 per di 
Advice given by a FRENCH . ARTIST how to ar- 
range the hair most becomingly, free of charge. 
HAIR TAKEN IN EXCHANGE, 


Also, a full assortment of BEAUTIFYVING 
COSMETICS on hand. 




























An unequalled assortment of Real Tortoise- 
Shell Goods, at Manufacturers’ prices. 
Send for our New Catalogue, “‘ How to be Beauti- 
ful,” with 75 illustrations, free of charge. 

Goods sent to all parts of the country when pre- 
paid free of charge, or C.O.D., with privilege of ex- 
amination. If not approved, can be returned at m 
expense, L. SHAW, 54 West 14th St., near 6th Ave. 

fis, _SIUIMBIA BICYCLE 

AY can ride it more miles in a day P 

WA a horse can go, and it eats nothing. 
Re J) Send 3c. stamp for Price-List and 
7 SAD ay Speen Illustrated Catalogue with 
UII: MAA full information. 
THE a = hao 
605 
AT POPULAR PRICES. 
White English Porcelain Dinner Sets, 100 pieces.$15 00 
Fine White French China Dinner Sets, a. 30 00 
Fine White French China Tea Sets, 44 pieces.. 700 
Fine Gold-band French China Tea Sets, ety pieces, 8 50 
Fine White French China Cups and Saucers, doz. 200 
Chamber Sets, 11 pieces, decorated, $4.25; white. . 75 
Silver-plated Dinner Knives, per doz............ 
ALSO AL’ LL HOUSEFU: NISHING Goons.” 
Goops rrom Wrexty Trape Saves a Sprorarry. 

New Illustrated Catalogue and Price-List mailed free 
on application. Estimates furnished. 

Cc. L. HADLEY, Cooper Institute, N. Y. City. 

Orders boxed and shi — free of charge. Sent 
C.0.D, or P.O. Money-O: 

Who wish to purchase any 
kind of Human Hair Goods, 
Invisible Fronts, Wigs, Hair 
Jewelry, &c., will save both 
time and money by sending 
for our latest and richly il- 
lustrated Catalogue, which is 
mailed free. Address 
HAUSSER & CO., 
Importers of Human Hair, 
300 Grand Street, 
New Yor« Crry. 
Goods sent, C.O. D., with 
privilege of examination. 
» 
HARPER'S MAGAZINE, One Year........... $4 00 
HARPER’S WEEKLY, One Year.............. 400 
HARPER’S BAZAR, One Year...............- 400 
HARPER'S YOUNG PEOPLE, One Year..... 1 50 
A COMBINATION OFFER. 
Harrrr’s MaGazine..... 
Hagrer’s Weexty....... One Year.......... $10 00 
Harper's Bazak......... 


Harrre’s MaGazine..... 
Harper's Weexty....... } One Year......-.... 7 00 
Harrer’s Magaztne..... 
Harper's Bazan......... } One Year ........... 7 00 
Harven’s WEExty....... 
Harrxn’s Bazar......... } One Year ........+-. 7 00 


Harper’s Weexty....... . 
Harper's Youne eat For Year 1880 omly. 5 00 

The Volumes of the Weekly and Bazar begin with 
the first Numbers for January, and the Volumes of 
the Magazine with the Numbers for June and De- 
cember of each year. 

Subscriptions will be commenced with the Num- 
ber of each Periodical current at the time of receipt 
of order, except in cases where the subscriber other- 
wise directs. 

Remittances should be made by Post - Office 
Money Order or Draft, to avoid chance of loss. 


Address HARPER & BROTHERS, 
Franxiru Squarz, New York. 





BOUND VOLUMES, 


Bound Volumes of the Macazinz, each volume con- 
taining the Numbers for Six Months, will be furnished 
for $3 00 per Volume in Cloth, or $5 25 in Half Calf, sent 
by mail, postage paid. 

Volumes of the Werxty or Bazar, bound in cloth, 
each containing the Numbers for a year, will be fur- 
nished for $7 00 each, sent by mail, postage prepaid. 

There are 59 volumes of the Magazrnz, 22 volumes 
of the Weexty,and 11 volumes of the Bazar now ready. 


ADVERTISING, 


The extent and character of the circulation of Har- 
per’s Werxiy and Bazar render them advantageous 
mediums for advertising. A limited number of suit- 
able advertisements will be inserted at the following 
rates: in the Weexuy, Outside Page, $2 00 a line; In- 
side Pages, $1 50 a line. In the Bazan, $1 00 a line. 
Cuts and Display charged the same rates for space 
occupied as solid matter. 

Address 


HARPER & BROTHERS, 
Franklin Square, New York. 


5 () Elegant Cards. New Chromo, Shells, Gilt-Edge, &c., 
name, 10c..@. A. Spring, E. Wallingford, Ct. 























HARPER'S BAZAR. 




















SANTA CLAUS| 


COMPLETE LIST 


FOR ONLY 15 CENTS. 
DO YOU WISH TO SELECT 


A Token of Affection for a Parent, 
A Christmas Gift for a Child, 
A Testimonial of Esteem for a Friend, 
A Holiday Present of any kind, 
THEN GET THE WINTER NUMBER OF 


irichs’ Fashion Quarterly, 


Which will be issued about November 10th. 
AND WILL CONTAIN THE 


Most Complete List of Holiday Goods 


EVER PUBLISHED, 
Subscription only 50c. a year; Single Copies 15e. each. | 
Address | 


EHRICH & CO,, 8th Ave., N.Y. 
Elegant Fancy 


NOVELTIES 


IN AUTUMN AND WINTER 


Dress Goods, 
Silks, and Velvets, 


Our Latest Importations, 


Now on Exhibition. 


An EXAMINATION of THIS RICH 
And UNRIVALLED COLLECTION of FABRICS 
In NEW COLORINGS, DELICATE TINTS, 
And BEAUTIFUL DESIGNS, 


Is Specially Invited. 


AT Stenartt 


Broadway, 4th Ave., 9th & 10th Sts. 


Established Half a Century. 


kK. A. MORRISON, 
893 Broadway, N.Y., 
IMPORTER OF RIOH NOVELTIES IN 


DRESS TRIMMINGS. 


For this season we will show a larger and richer as- 
sortment of Fringes, Gimps, Ornaments, and Buttons 
than uas been exhibited for a number of years. Colored 
Fringes made to order to match samples, with buttons 
to correspond. Orders by mail promptly attended to. 
WwW Wholesale Department, second and third floors. 


SILK LACE GOODS, .- 


MANUFACTURED AT 


JENNING'S LACE WORKS, Brooktya, 


The only Manufactory of LACE GOODS in this coun- 
try Bretonne Lace, Point d’Esprit Net, 
Thread, and other Silk Lace Edgings. Scarfs and 
Scarfings. Also, Lace Mitts, and all the latest 
styles of Nets for the Mair, now so extensively 
worn. Our Laces are equal in quality to the finest 
Machine Laces made in Sarees, Centennial Diploma 
and Medal awarded to our goods. 


A. G, JENNINGS, 


428 Broome Street, N.Y. 


Royal Princess Lace. 


HONITON and POINT and PURL EDGINGS 
of the FINEST SHEER, manufactured to our 
special order for the LADIES of AMERICA, 
for Illustrated Catalogue, Samples, and Price-List. 


HOW TO MAKE LACE, 

(Copyright), 250 Illustrations, with Sheet of DE- 
SIGNS of COLLARS, CUFFS, HANDKER- 
CHIEFS, TIE-ENDS, FICHUS, &c. Also, 
PATTERNS of BEAUTIFUL LACE STRIPS, 
FICHUS, &c., 50c., post freee HOW TO WORK 
CREWEL and ARRASENE, 2c. LACE PAT- 
TERNS, BOOK OF over 150 Designs and Patterns 
of Fichus, Collars, Cuffs, Barbes, Lambrequins, &c.— 
with Gigantic Supplement ( (ENLARGED EDITION 
ready on Ist December)—25c, 


ARRAS 


Something entirely new in Artistic Embroidery.  cir- 
culars on receipt of Stamp. 8” ARRASENE Fioral 
Mats worked on DARRAS ag ak as Samples, 
50c.each, Mime. GURNEY & C 

$23 Broadway, N. Y., and 175 Clinton St "Brooklyn. 


WArtEe an energetic Lady Agent in each city 
and town to introduce specialties in Ladies’ wear- 
apparel of my manufacture. For full particulars, 
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in 
eae W. EVANS, 156 North 8th Street, Phila., Pa. 


UR CATALOGUE is now ready 


and will be sent on request. 


It con- 


tains 168 pages and 375 engravings of suits, 
cloaks, fur-garments, millinery, underwear, 
infants’ clothing, laces, embroideries, etc., and 
is designed to convey information in regard 
to our entire stock. With its aid a lady can 
order samples of such goods as she may want, 
and from these samples with prices affixed 
she can select goods understandingly and 
with as much confidence as if she were pre- 
sent in the store—perhaps with even greater 
success, for therein all the various kinds are 
put before her in an orderly arrangement 
favorable to comparison and choice. 


“In addition to these facilities now so fully afforded for 
the first time—or rather in consequence of these facilities—we 
venture to guarantee the full satisfaction of the buyer with- 
out stint or reserve."—Extract from the Preface. 


Our stocks are fuller and perhaps richer 
than ever before; and on account of the late- 
ness of seasonable weather many articles are 


marked down to extraordinary prices. 


In 


marked-down goods also absent buyers have 
the same advantage as those present exactly. 


LORD & TAYLOR, New York. 





1879 JONES 1840 


ELEGANT FALL AND WINTER GOODS. 


a 


FANCY GOODS. 
MILLINERY. 
BOYS’ SUITS. 
ree gs O 


“© JONES 


Kighth a. 


A Hovservenisu’e Goons. 
oO 0 
ovo SILVERW ARE. 
o Oo GLASSWARE. 
a) 


O Cnooxery. 


0. CHINA. 





Eighth Avenue 








Nineteenth Street. Nineteenth Street. 








x 
Oo oO 
> JONES ~ 
Oo Oo 
2) . ia 
SHOES. 0 a SILKS. 
| crorns, 73 OQ CARPETS. 
se o als 
pomestics, U4 C2 DRESS GOODS. 
ame oO O 
UPHOLSTERY. ~O A 0 8U ITS & CLOAKS. 
FURNITURE. \V~ SHAWLS, FURS, &. 





Newest styles of goods, at great bar- 
gains. Personaland Housekeeping out- 
fits furnished. Samples sent free on 


application. Send 3-cent stamp for Il- 
lustrated Catalogue, 100 pages. 











THE NEW 
Removes blemishes, and beautifies the complexion. 
Sent by mail on receipt of one dollar; with Cosmetics 
complete, two dollars. Genuine only at 
_i. SHAW?’S, 54 West 14th St., N. ¥. 
LAYS, Tableaux, Dialogues, Recitations, Colored 


Pa ht Mustach hes, &c. Catalogues sent free b: 
HAPPY HOURS COMPANY, No.5 Beekman St.,N. 
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HULL, MOYNAN, & CO, 


DRY GOODS, 


787 & 789 Broadway, N. W. cor. 10th St., 
NEW YORK, 
Are Exhibiting an Elegant Assortment of 


RICH, MEDIUM, and LOW-PRICE 


WINTER DRESS GOODS, 


In Silk and Wool, All-Wool, Mixed, and Fancy Fabrics, 
in all the Newest Designs and Popular Colorings. 


HANDSOME WINTER NOVELTIES IN 


SILKS, SATINS, AND VELVETS. 
INDIA, BROCHE, AND WOOLLEN SHAWLS. 
Suits, Wraps, Dolmans, &e. 
RICH FRINGES, LACES, AND TRIMMINGS, 
French and English Hosiery. 
KID GLOVES and FANCY GOODS. 


ALL AT POPULAR PRICES. 
Samples sent gratuitously to all parts of the country. 
Out-of-town orders carefully and promptly filled. 
HILL, MOYNAN, & CO., 


Broadway and 10th Sisknail N. ¥- 


RYK YKES"BEARDE ELIXIR 


Socaatietiee original, and show 
vem: = 


Semantager lt works like m: magic aed nev 
ly 
3 for Sets. L. L, “Suita 
slodsesil Allotl pundanayeatnnd 

















7 
: 

omar 

N { Elegant Holiday Present—A gilt bound Autograph 

Album, with 48 beautifully engraved pages, also 47 

select quotations, all for 15c., postpaid. P. O. stamps 

taken. Agents wanted. Franklin Bros. , West Haven,Ct. 


6 


ADIES become First-Class Cu itters and Dressmakers rs 
4 by learning P. Ronrey’s French Geometric System. 

My 2d edition being so complete and easy, Ladies ¢ can 

learn it themselves, Agents wanted. 21 E. 16th St.,] N.Y. 


18 ELEGANT | New Style Chromo Cards, with ns name, 
10c., postpaid. Gro. 1, Ruzp & Co;, Nassau, N.Y. 


| RELIABLE. 











Perfume Chromo, &c. Cards, name on, 10e. 42 Mixed Carisand 
fine Pocket Knife, Be. Autograph Album, 2c. Game Authors, 
ibe. 35 Fun Cards, 10a, Cliston Bros, Clintonville, Cona, 
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Grand and Allen Sts., New York. 


EXTRAORDINARY DISPLEY 


OF GOODS FOR 


FALL AND WINTER WEAR. 


Trimmed Bonnets and Hats. 


LEADING NOVELTIES. LATEST DESIGNS. 
FELT HATS AND BONNETS. 
MISSES’ AND CHILDREN’S HATS. 
BOYS’, YOUTHS’, AND MEN’S HATS. 


ALL WOOL BEAVER CLOAKS, 
84 TO 40 BUST, $1 98. 
850 BEAVER SACQUES, $3 50, 847 
HANDSOMELY TRIMMED DOLM PANS, 
$6 75, $7 50, $8 75 to $16. 
EXTRA FINE MANTLES, $15, $16 50 to $25. 


LADIES’ ULSTERS, $4t 50 to $15 50. 
CHILDREN’S CLOAKS, $1 $1 BO, $2, $3, $4 to $12. 


100 LADIES’ SUITS, TRIMMED with SATIN, $10 50, 
LADIES’ SUITS, good serviceable STYLES, $6 50. 


Dress Goods. 


WIDE, ae WOOL BLACK CASHMERES, 40 INCHES 
) 
ALL WOOL COLORED CASHMERES, 40 INCHES 
WIDE, 50c. 
Cc AMEL’S - HAIR, 44-INCH, ALL 
SHADES, 873¢c. and 42c. 
FRENCH PLAIDS, 35c. 
HEAVY CLOAKINGS, 


NEW CLOTH 


56 INCHES WIDE, $1, 


| $1 25, $1 50 up. 


SEALSKIN SACQUES, 
FUR-LINED GARMENTS. 


SILK AND SILK AND WOOL MATELASSE FUR- 
LINED CIRCULARS, $29 50. 


SEAL SACQUES, 


REDYED AND ey TO PRESENT 
STYLE, LOOK EQUAL TO N 


WOOLLEN BL AN KETS, 


LARGE AND CHEAP ASSORTMENT FROM 
$1 65, $1 75, $2 up to $14 pair. 
SPREADS re — ORT ABLES, FULL SIZES, 
$1, $1 25, $1 59, $1 

LACE SPREADS. AND SHAMS TO MATCH, $3, $4, 
$5 up, the set. 





PASSEMENTERIES AND FRINGES. 
PEARL,MEDAL,BEADED,& CROCHET BUTTONS. 


FALL CATALOGUES AND PRICE-LISTS 
CONTAIN OVER 1000 ILLUSTRATIONS. 
Send for Copy. Single Numbers, 15 cents. 


Orders by mail promptly attended to. 


EDW. RIDLEY & SONS, 


NOS. 309, 311, 311 1-2 GRAND ST., 
NOS. 56, 58, 60, 62, 64, 66, 68, 70 Aa ee ST. 


KEYES, 


349 & 351 Eighth Ave., < Y. 











We would respectfully solicit the special attention 
of our in and out-of-town customers to our very large 
and still increasing stock of Black and Colored Silks. 
We intend this fall and winter to make our Silk De- 
partment one of the largest and choicest in the city. 
This stock has been greatly enlarged this fall by large 
purchases at Auction, Private, and Bankrupt Sales, 
thus enabling us to offer greater inducements to Cash 
Customers than ever before. 

Our Special Sale for the next ten days will be as 
follows: 


TRIMMING SILKS, Black, at 65c. ; worth 80c. 
DRESS SILKS, Black, at 74c.; worth 95c. 
DRESS SILKS, Black, at 97c.; worth ¢*t 15. 
DRESS SILKS, Black, at $1 85; worth $1 60. 


COLORED SILKS, 
ONE LOT TRIMMING SILKS, at 75c. 
ONE LOT TRIMMING SILKS, at 85c. 
ONE LOT TRIMMING SILKS, at $1 00. 


Also, One Job Lot Dress Silks, at $1 05; worth 
$1 25—comprising Navy Blues, Seal Browns, Bottle 
Greens, and Evening Blues. 


Samples Sent to any address. 


KEYES, 349 and 351 Eighth Ave., N.Y. 
SEND THREE CENTS FOR CATALOGUE. 


DRY GOODS 


BY MAIL OR EXPRESS. 


Sent to any part of the United States by 


JORDAN, MARSH & CoO., 
OF BOSTON, 


The Largest and Oldest Dry Goods House in New England. 
We are now offering our immense stock at retail, a} prices lower 
than were ever quoted at wholesale before the war. These un- 
paralleled bargains have crowded ourimmense stores with 
customers from all parts of New England, and we desire every one 
inthe Middle, Western and Southern States to take ad- 
vantage of these the Greatest Bargains ever offered In America. 
Send at once for our New Catalogue, complete in every detail of 
jescription and price. 
JORDAN, MARSH & CO., 
Boston, Mass., U. 8. A. 








OPIUM 





Morphine Habit Cured in 10 
to 20 days. No pay till Cured. 
Dr. J. STEPHENS, banon, Ohio. 








APANESE Handkerchief, free. A great curiosity. Fine 
as silk, Send postal, Witpses & Co., Boston, Mass, 
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Scunz; A Swiss Hotel Parlor. Dramatis Persona: English Lady and her Daughter, the latter in Mountain Costume. 


American Lady on the Sofa 


Encuisu Lapy (/og.). ‘Don’t laugh so loud, Mary; you'll be taken for an American.” 


American Lapy (sotto voce). “ Quite impossible. 


FACETIZ. 


“How admirably,” says Calino, ‘some words de- 
acribe the objects to which they are applied! There's 
the word ‘ ora: ’for instance. Now an orange is or- 
ange in color, it has the form of an orange, the taste 
of an orange; nay, it is really and truly an orange, 
as the name would lead you to expect.” 

~~ 


There are only three things you can get for nothing 
in this world—air, water, and advice. 


——»——__— 
He asked her: “Going away ?” 
“Yes; going to the sea-baths.” 
“What! in such chilly weather as this? You will 
never go into the water ?” 
“Oh rag will; I'm all fixed up for that.” 
. y, 
; “Yes; I’ve had all my bathing dresses lined with 
ur.” 
———— > 
A PROMISING YOUNG ASTHETIC. 
Oxp Boy. * Ullo! what's your name!” 
New Boy. “Dante Michael Angelo Salvator Rosa 
Nupkins.” 
Oxp Boy. “Is that all? What's your father ?” 
New Boy. “Poet, painter, sculptor, architect, and 
musician.” 
Oxv Boy. “Crimini! Is he great ?” 
New Boy. “The greatest that ever lived.” 
Oxy Boy. “I never! And what are you going to be ?” 
New Boy. “The same as my father, only greater.” 
Otp Box. “Oh my!” 
(Kicks young Nupkins, and exit. 


Look at her feet.” 


City cousins homeward going 
Tell us winter-time is near; 
And, departing, leave behind them 
Promises to come next year. 
os 
CETYWAYO'S PROPOSAL. 
Suppose I cross de water from de Cape to Inglis lan’, 
P’rhaps de reason you upset me I sall rightly understan’, 
When I see de men an’ women, an’ de sort ob life dey 


lead— 
Till for all my past transgressions my sabage heart 
sall bleed— 


See how you lub each odder—see how crimes are all 
unknown ; 

How your chiefs dey nebber cubbit lan’ an’ cattle not 
deir own ; 

See your charity an’ brudderhood, your plenty an’ 

our peace ; 

See how well (unlike de Zulus) you can do widout 

perlice. 


Read your papers where de stories ob Society is told, 

Till I feel like a hyena in de gentle baa-lamb fold. 

See how here's all law an’ order, all sweetness an’ 
all light, 

How you nebber steal an’ murder, nebber lie, an’ cheat, 
an’ fight. 


Den I'll write across de water to de Zulus dere and den, 

An’ I'll tell dem how like angels is de noble Inglismen ; 

An’ I'll lib an’ larn among you, an’ own dere ain’t no 
doubt 

You's just de sort ob people has a right to kick me out. 
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JUST LIKE A MAN, 


Younc Hussanp. ‘ By-the-way, Nelly, your Laundress called while you were out; so I gave her what I 
could find, and told her to be very careful in washing those soiled Laces, as you thought a great deal of—” 
Aconizep Younc Wirs. “Oh, my Alengor, my Honiton, my beautiful Point! And I have lost the 


creature's address.” 


(Fact. 


Ln were outdriving. Said Theodore: “‘ What tree, 
Angelina, bears the most precious fruit ?” 

ANGELINA. “Oh, Dory, I can’t tell, unless it is a cher- 
ry-tree.” 
_ Theodore looked unutterable sweetness as he gazed 
into Angelina’s eyes and said, ‘“‘ The axle-tree, darling.” 


oo 

LitrLe Gertie (after ee aoe time for dessert). 

“Uncle, don’t you have anything after dinner ?” 
Unoxe. “ Yes, dear; the dyspepsia.” 


a 
The lightning-rod man must be allowed a good profit, 
for when he sells out his business he never can get 
much for the good-will. 
Ee 
Which is the more powerful, the earth or the sea 7— 
The sea, of course—it has such a Jot of muscles, 
es 
Sarah Bernhardt is by no means stout; still this 
does seem to be a little exaggerated: ‘“‘ An empty car- 
riage drove up to the door, and Sarah Bernhardt dis- 
mounted from it.” 








COLLEGE HUMORS. 


The Brunonian some tiine ago vouched for the truth 
of the story that a prot pective student of theology 
when detected in “cribbing” at examination, an 
asked if he thought suc.1 conduct consistent with his 
| eg magn indignantly .eplied that he “did not be- 
ieve in mixing up his 1eligion with such matters.” 
The same paper tells the \ale of a student who bland- 
ly asked: * Love you any absences against my name, 
professor 2” and when that gentleman had responded, 
‘Yes, here is one upon th? 17th,” and had crossed it 
out, and had asked, ‘“‘ Wha: is your excuse ?” the stu- 
dent replied, “Well, I bel'eve I was absent on that 
day.” Other choice speciriens of humor can best be 
presented in the form of questions and ans’ $ 

“You may translate from pone.” 

‘*T—I don’t use one, Sir.” 

* Please scan the first line.” 

“T can’t, Sir; I haven’t scun any of them.” 

* Will you translate Ostrea callebat primo deprendere 

” 


Bu. 

“¢He was sufficiently skillful to catch oysters at the 
first bite.’” 

“ How do you render Crediderim penetralia sparsisse 
nocturne cruore hospitis ft” 

“**T could well believe that he sprinkled the intes- 
tines of his host with gore every night.’” 

“What do you do with nec?” 

* Put a head on it.” 

“Will you name the cheapest and most common 
metal ?” 

“ Coal.” 

Do all mosquitoes bite ?” 

“No; only the females.” 

“How can you distinguish the females ?” 

“You can tell them when they bite.” 4 

‘What can you say of the architectural works of 
Babylon at this time ?” 

“The hanging walls of Babylon, the Towers of Eden, 
and the Garden of Babel were the marked cheracteris- 
tics of the city during the — of Nebuchadnezzar, 
King of the Jews, and were reckoned among the Seven 
Wonders of the World.” 

‘What is excusable homicide ?” 

“When a man kills himself in self-defense.” 

“How do you define virtue ?” 

“Virtue? Virtue is—why, virtue is its own reward.” 

‘What is a perennial herb ?” 

**One that grows continually, but dies annually.” 

“By what method of reasoning do you infer that a 
bullet is hot after it strikes a target ?” 

“ By picking it up, Sir.” 

“ What is velocity ?” 

* Going at a certain rate.” 

“What do you mean by that ?” 

“The rate of going.” 

“* Will you mention six animals of the frigid zone ?” 

“Three polar bears and three seals.” 

“Of the two kinds of proof, one kind, probable or 
moral, has already been mentioned. What is the oth- 
er?” 

“Improbable and immoral.” 

“ What is an antidote for arsenic ?” 

“ Nitric acid.” 

“ What is the next point?” 

* Anthropology.” 

“ Explain a little further.” 

* Well, a man’s hand is not much different from a 
monkey's, and—his mind isn’t, either.” 

“* What purpose do the bones of fish serve ?” 

“They make them hard tc eat.” 

“Tn using the telescope, what is your object ?” 

“Oh, the object is to get an enlarged image.” 

ae some account of the battle on Lake Cham- 

ain.” 

“On what plain, Sir?” 

“ What position did Pitt take on the employment of 
Indians as mercenaries by the British ?” 

“T donot know. Chatham, however, was very vio- 


lently — to that policy.” 
Pent ——, do you know anything about Sancho 

‘anza ?” 

“T believe he was the clown, Mark Twain, or P. V. 
Nasby of Spain.” 

% + eg is the derivation of the Spanish word ‘ mari- 

aa’ ne 
“Mare, the sea, and—and—pone, to bring forth; 
mari to bring forth on the sea.’ 

“ Will you give us the plural of forget-me-not ?” 

“ Forget-us-not, Sir.” 

“ State the distinction between the words ‘ popes’ 
and ‘ propose.’” (Long pause.) ‘ Well, suppose I say 
a) pyipese going away to-night ;’ is that right?” 

“T thought you purposed going last night, and con- 
sequently 


don’t know.” 
ee ee 
What is always in fashion ?—The letter F. 





— 

Beware of cards. Many a young man has fallen into 
the hands of a knave, and come within an ace of going 
to the deuce. 









































IN THE MENAGERIE AT CENTRAL PARK. 
Op Lapy. “Oh, Lor’! if one of them Snakes ain’t broke loose !”” 











